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EXTENSIVE PROGRESS IN PRINTING ARTS. 
E present herewith an illustration of one of the new 
series two-revolution presses as manufactured by the 
well known and progressive firm of C. B. Cottrell & Sons. 
The press, remarkable in its original shape for its strength, 
efficiency and mechanical arrangement, appeared to have 
reached a point where further improvement seemed im- 
possible, and would have been unnecessary but for the 
great changes that are constantly taking place in the art of 
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the eye. It is cast perfectly smooth inside and out, with- 
out flanges, yet extra heavy and of the greatest strength 
to sustain the working parts and permit them to operate 
without vibration. The bed runs in four tracks upon 
hardened steel rollers. Each of these tracks is supported 
in direct line with the impression upon standards raised 
from the girt. The girt itself is cast solid with the bed- 
plate. In consequence of such construction the heaviest 
impression in cut forms can be worked without the least 


COTTRELL’S LATEST IMPROVED FRONT DELIVERY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS, 


printing. Owing to these changes so many special im- 
provements have been added to the ordinary printing-press 
by this well known concern that they considered it advis- 
able to reconstruct the whole press, placing every part, for 
the better arrangement of their recent improvements, in 
the position of the greatest simplicity and convenience. 
Such reconstruction has been accompanied by a marked 
improvement in general appearance and artistic design. 
The frame is remarkably plain and simple, but pleasing to 





possibility of spring in either tracks or bed. This one 
feature alone saves an immense amount of time and 
trouble in making ready. The accurately cut gearing, 
together with the patent attachment for controlling the 
momentum of the cylinder, insures perfect register, and 
makes the press almost noiseless in operation. 

The new patent ‘front delivery’’ is in this new 
machine developed to a marked degree of perfection. It 
delivers the sheet printed side up without the use of fly, 
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strings or tapes of any kind. It requires no adjustment 
for large or small sheets, carrying all alike at either fast or 
slow speed, and laying them down with equal accuracy. 
The printed sheets are laid face up in full view of the press- 
man, and as the sheets are carried through the air and 
laid upon the pile table, with no pressure but their own 
weight, a sufficient amount of air remains between them 
to dry the ink, and prevent offset or smut, thus rendering 
slip sheets unnecessary. The pressman can also regulate 
the color without moving from his position. He is not 
obliged every few moments to take a sheet from the pile, 
turn it over on a table for examination, or to walk from 
the fly at the rear of the press to the fountain, carrying any 
necessary change of color in his mind’s eye. He can also 
see every roller and every part of his machine from any 
position he may chance to be in. The front delivery is 
placed high enough above the bed to admit of free 
handling of the forms and rollers from either side of the 
press. The forms may also be placed and handled from 
the rear of the press. ‘The feed board is so constructed 
and hinged that it can easily be lifted or swung away from 
the cylinder, leaving free access and ample room for 
operation upon the whole cylinder surface from either side 
of the press for making ready. 

In addition to these improvements there are the Patent 
Air Spring, the Patent Governor Attachment, the Patent 
Yielding Head and Vacuum Valve, and the Hinged Roller 
Frames, all of which well known attachments make these 
machines the most successful presses in the market. The 
hinged roller frame alone, saves from three-quarters to 
seven-eighths of the time formerly lost in handling the 
rollers. The press is also provided with a power ‘ back- 
ing up’’ motion and ‘‘trip,’’ enabling the operator to 
throw off the impression at will, and to roll the form any 
number of times when necessary. 

The new lithographic press, also manufactured by this 
firm, with the front delivery and other improvements, is 
universally acknowledged to be one of the very best in the 
market. It is built on the stop-cylinder principle, the 
stone being adjustable by a simple mechanism in order to 
accommodate its varying thicknesses. The same mechan- 
ism also regulates the impression. Like the stop-cylinder 
machine, the cylinder is geared into a rack attached to 
the bed, but is unchangeable in its impressional position, 
the impression being increased or diminished from below. 
The form-rollers are supplied with adjustable bearings to 
regulate their pressure to the stone. The side-rack on 
bed is connected by pinions with the distribution rollers, 
which they operate, thus equalizing the ink on the rollers 
as it is parted with to the face of the stone, and perfecting 
the distribution in an obvious manner. The reservoir in 


rear of the cylinder provides facilities for dampening the | 


wetting rollers by a self-acting mechanism similar to that 
of the ink fountain, and this mechanism is operated by the 
motion of the press, as are the form-rollers. ‘The exact 
quantity of water needed is accurately gauged by the 
pressman with the aid of the proper facilities attached. 
The press is arranged for single and double rolling, 


and the bed can be run any number of times while inking | 
up without giving an impression, 
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The unrivalled success of their presses has placed the 
name of C. B, Cottrell & Sons in the front rank of print- 
ing-press manufacturers of the country, and by constant 
and untiring attention to business, by an enthusiasm in its 
progressive requirements, they have become to be recog- 
nized as among the leaders in the printing world, a 
position they evidently mean to maintain, as they have 
received the highest awards at the World’s Industrial 
<xposition, New Orleans—two gold medals, one on their 
**two-revolution ’’ press, and one on their ‘‘air spring 
country press.’’ This honor, it is claimed, came to them 
on the merits of their improvements alone, as they did 
not indulge in the use of elaborate printed matter or 
profuse advertising. No effort was made beyond an 
honest and fair display of the presses in charge of a com- 
paratively inexperienced man ; but notwithstanding, they 
received the first prize over all competitors. This fact 
will, no doubt, put an end to the too common practice 
of issuing challenges, indulged in by some manufactur- 
ers, whose main object is to attract attention to their 
own wares, knowing full well that no first-class house can 
afford to notice the attacks of a concern, the reputation of 
whose goods is not equal to their own. In view of these 
facts any efforts of the disappointed ones who struggled 
hard to win the prize, and having failed now try to make 
light of what is regarded as a great victory, will be looked 
upon by intelligent and reasoning people as sour grapes. 


“WHO SPOILS OUR NEW ENGLISH BOOKS?” 
BY J. B. HULING, 
II. 

S has been said, the text of the book under review was 
read first as an essay to the Library Association, at 
Cambridge, in 1882. The title page indicates publication 
in the present form at Christmas, 1884. The intervening 
time may be assumed to have been pretty well occupied 
with preparing and executing the mechanical part. Not- 
withstanding, by the standard of the author the book is 
spoiled. Such a decision is based on the appearance of the 
copy athand. ‘The guilty participants appear to be at least 
(1) the reader, (2) the compositor, (3) the pressman, and 
(4) the binder. The special defects will not be particu- 
larized. We are not disposed to be so rigid in our require- 
ments as the author. We agree better with Pope, when he 





says, 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 


Printers’ work is more exposed to criticism than that 
of any other craftsmen or artists. As every individual 
specimen must comprise a number of features (literally, it 
is composed), there is more room for error before comple- 
| tion. ‘There being no known standard only for the com- 
| ponent parts, any complete standard must be ideal. Such 

is that of our author. It is not fit to print all books alike. 
Since the beginning of the art there seems to have been the 
| taste of adapting the outward appearance of a book to the 
nature of the contents. The style in which this book is 
| presented displays original ideas, but would not do for 
| another work in ten thousand. It is safe to conclude that 




















the consumer was seldom taken into account, and that the 
author and printer, as the latter is distinguished in the text, 
were one. 
lished without commercial considerations, wherein original 
notions may prevail throughout all features. When a book 
of this description is of small proportions, the originality 
is all the more striking. But as most published books are 
issued with pecuniary profit in view, however the preface 
may enlarge on the demand of friends or the good of the 
race, some stereotyped customs have to be followed. 

Whether new English books, or any books, are spoiled, 
we will not inquire into; but that there are many books 
printed everywhere in which the results are not as they 
might be, is daily apparent to all critical readers. Mr. 
Stevens well says that the ‘‘ manufacture of a beautiful and 
durable book costs little, if anything, more, it is believed, 
than it does to manufacture a clumsy and unsightly one.”’ 
This remark deserves the study of every printer till it can 
never be taken out of his memory. In it is constant sug- 
gestion of ambition. Analyzed, it signifies that not on the 
materials used, but on the way in which they are used, will 
the beauty of the work depend. Seldom is there issued a 
book which has not been planned as a whole beforehand. 
Whoever has done that, and does not see the work brought 
out well, is either ignorant or careless, if not both. Inves- 
tigation is likely to reveal the latter, we think, oftener than 
the former. Books appear so rapidly nowadays that they 
could not all be so deliberately forecast as Mr. Stevens says 
was the custom of Pickering and Whittingham. Then 
there are comparatively fewer books of such a character as 
to have a permanent value, and the printing and binding 
of other than these need not necessarily call for extended 
consideration. What time is given to the book before it 
is finally put in hand, is in the great majority of instances 
for calculating commercial success, the printing being of 
less importance to that end than the binding. It cannot, 
with entire justice, be said always that the consumer is in 
any part blamable for a book’s appearance, since there are 
so many which do not reach any quantity of readers. 
Rather they are imaginary at the time of deciding the 
mechanical style. Certain publishing houses are excep- 
tional in having well printed books throughout, and it is 
worthy of remark that some or all of the firm sometime 
served as printers. 

It being unquestionable that the appearance of every 
book may be improved at a disproportionate expense, 
if the complaints arise from carelessness, there is no 
remedy, but if from ignorance, what is to be done? Mr. 
Stevens suggests a school of typography. For that, there 
seems no necessity, because the principles to be taught are 
too few, and the applications of them too numerous. 
A well regulated printing-office, with a progressive man at 
its head, is the best possible school. Experience is the 
best teacher. Books, however, are not printed every- 
where with frequency, and therefore only a small propor- 
tion of craftsmen have chances to learn from that source. 
If printers were to know more of the literature of their 
trade, and had good examples of workmanship called to 
their attention, they could improve themselves. ‘The best 
representatives of the art never lose opportunity to study 
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Clearly enough, this book is one of those pub- | 
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critically whatever they see pertaining to it, and to read 
extensively. ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is’’ not ‘‘the price of 
liberty’’ only, but of fixed success in any direction. 
Points in themselves trifling, often heighten effects 
immensely, if adopted; whereas, on the other side, one 
sinall feature slighted, may detract in a great degree from 
the work as a whole. The proportion of a printed page 
to the leaf, the arrangement of the margin, the shape 
of the type-face in relation to that of the page, matter 
leaded or solid, the solidity of the page with the weight 
or opacity of the paper —all these, and more, are small 
but important factors in the interior appearance of books. 
In the binding, providing the selection of materials is 


” 


tasteful, so many details are left to minor help, whose 
work may not be inspected or undone, it is the greater 
marvel when complaints are few. But this being a matter 
of less concern to readers here, we do not enlarge on it 
further. 

A moderate bump of veneration will not permit us to 
coincide with Mr. Stevens the contrast makes 
between ancient and modern printing. Personal friend- 
ship would seem to have led him to praise which will not 
bear too close scrutiny. Examination of the publications 
of Pickering does not show them to compare favorably 
even with the issue of the Chiswick press today, unless 
present taste is altogether bad. Then it is believed that 
there have been printers in Great Britain in this century, 
both before and at the time of Whittingham, who pro- 
duced much less, but whose work was as a whole of more 
even excellence than his, and some of whose specimens 
will be admired longer than any from Chiswick. In our 
opinion there can be no fair comparison between the 
printers and books of this century and those of any titne 
before. The Elzevirs, Bodoni, Baskerville, and their 
predecessors, deserve highest credit for what they accom- 
plished under the conditions of the period. They had 
few undertakings and plenty of time. Not many printers 
of the present are individually so well informed, nor is 
there the necessity. With the facilities of today, and 
much less painstaking, results are reached that old typo- 
Time cannot be 


in he 


graphers could only have dreamed of. 
spared for all work now as then; if it could be, even but 
for half the books, the improvement would be wonderful 
to see. Of course, the comparative permanence of ink 
and paper can never be learned. The use of a book will 
decide that, and we all know that old books were not 
exposed or handled as literature is today. But with the 
nature of some printing in mind, we cannot repress a 
feeling of regret that all ink is of a degree of durability. 
It might vanish from certain spots for all the better. 

Finally, we see no cause for serious lament by Mr. 
Stevens. Every branch of our art is steadily developing, 
and all popular demands are more than met. General 
appreciation of fine printing is nearer reality than ever; 
but it cannot be confined only to bookmaking, however, 
because that branch does not afford opportunities for 
display of the highest skill. Had Mr. Stevens considered 
the printing of smaller work, his criticism of our English 
brethren would have been more just, and could have 
been shared in by more craftsmen, 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
BY S. W. FALLIS. 
XI. 
l’ is also generally asserted that bomb-shells were first 





in that city previous to 1480, them in any other place dur- 
ing the same period. 
It will here be excusable if we deviate a little from the 


| present progress of the dates and history of our notes, and 


Naples in 1495. Valtarius, however, ascribes the invention | 


to Malatesta. Gibbon, in his ‘History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ notices the cut of a 


bomb-shell. 


The following, Fig. 17, is a reduced fac simile of the | 


edition of 1472, and clearly substantiates 
the error of the later dates ascribed to 


of warfare. 
The figure armed with a gun, of which 
Fig. 18 is a reduced fac simile—a portion 


ing battery ; and in the original, two figures 
armed with similar weapons are stationed 
immediately above him, this forming an- 
other proof of error to the generally ascribed 
data of the invention and use of 
the hand gun as an implement of 





warfare. 

The following reduced fac simile 
of the cut representing a man 
shooting with a cross-bow, Fig. 19, 
is the best in the book; the anatom- 
ical drawing of the figure is ex- 
ceptionally good, and the attitude 
is graceful and natural. This figure 
jis not only the best in the work of 
Valturius, but is one of the best 
so far as respects drawing, that is 
to be met with in any book printed 
in the fifteenth century. 





Fig. 18. 


cut of the bomb-shell as represented in the | 


the invention of this destructive element | 
| Romans Lider (the Latin word for book). 


give a short review or synopsis of the manner of diffusing 


used by Charles VIII., of France, when besieging | knowledge before wood engraving, block books, and the 


later invention of printing by means of movable types were 
thought of. The earliest substances employed on which 
to inscribe names and record events were wood, stone, 


_ brass, lead, and copper, wood, however, antedating all 


other substances. After the dates of the above came the 


| leaves of trees, these being followed by the outer bark of 


the trees, but this proving too coarse and bulky for con- 
venience, was soon superseded by the inner bark, that of 
the lime being most in favor. This bark was called by the 
These bark 


books for convenience in carrying about were rolled up 


and called vodumen, hence our present word volume. The 


of a large cut—is firing from a kind of float- | skins of sheep, goats and asses were next in order of use- 


| fulness, for this purpose; and so nicely‘were they prepared, 


that long narratives were inscribed on them with great 
accuracy and nicety, some of which were as long as fifteen 
feet or more, and containing from fifty to sixty skins, fast- 
ened together with threads or thongs of the same material. 

The intestines of certain reptiles were also used. It is 


_ claimed by historians as an established fact, that the poems 
| of Homer were written on intestines of serpents in letters 


of gold, the roll being one hundred and twenty feet long, 
and was deposited in the great library of Constantinople, 
where, in the sixth century, it was destroyed by fire. The 


_ next material used for records and manuscript was parch- 


The practice of introducing | 


wood cuts into printed books seems to have been first | 


generally adopted at Augsburg, where Gunther Zainer | 
| beat with a mallet, stretched, polished with a shell or ivory, 


printed in 1471 a Ger- 
man translation of the 
‘*Legenda Sanctorum,”’ 
with figures of saints 
coarsely engraved on 
wood. Jackson says this is the first book 
after Pfister’s tracts, printed in Germany, 
embellished with wood cuts and contain- 






ing a date. 
volume of the same work and an edition 


trated with wood cuts. Several other 
works printed by him, between 1471 and 
1475, are also embelished with wood cuts 
of a similar kind. 

Zainer’s example was followed at 
Augsburg by his contemporaries, John 
Bamler and John Schussler, and by them 
and Anthony Sorg, who first begun to print there about 
More books illustrated with wood cuts were printed 


Fig. 19. 


1475: 


In 1472 he printed a second | 


ment (skins of animals smoothed and polished with pumice 
stone), which was followed by vellum, which is a finer 
quality of parchment, made from the skins of very young 
animals. 

The papyrus, a kind of Egyptian rush, was the next 
substance for this purpose, gaining popular favor, hence 
the word ‘ paper.’’ The paper was made by placing layers 
of the plant on a table, saturating them with water, and 
pressing them closely together. They were then dried, 


and cut into desired sizes. This process of manufacturing 


| the papyrus commenced about two hundred years before 


the Christian era, and was continued with marked improve 
ments until the ninth century, when cotton paper was 
made in China or Persia (the opinions of bibliographers are 
divided on this point). Cotton paper was generally used 
for writing purposes in the tenth century, and continued 
in popular favor until the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 


_ tury, when it was superseded by paper made from linen 


of a book entitled ‘ Belial,’’ both illus- | 


rags. The name of the inventor or exact date of the in- 
vention has not been clearly established, but no manuscript 
book is known, written on linen paper prior to 1380. 
Toward the close of this century paper mills were erected 
in several places on the continent, but there is no record 
of any paper being made in England before 1588; the 
maker was a German at Dartford, in Kent. 

Such were the materials employed and facilities afforded 
for the dissemination of knowledge previous to the inven- 
tion of the art of printing ; first from engraved wood blocks, 





now much coveted block books, which was a decided pro- 
gressive step toward the enlightenment of the world, which 
was followed by the later invention of printing by means 
of movable types, which is the acme of progressive enlight- 
enment. Some of the early manuscript books were superbly 
and artistically executed in black, red, purple, silver, and 
gold inks. 

Previous to the discovery of the method of papermak- 
ing the demand for early records was very limited, owing 
to the great expense and cumbersome materials used ; but 
the discovery and production of paper gave a mighty im- 
petus to the art industry of making manuscript books and 
records of events. Copyists now sprang up in great num- 
bers all over the country, and found lucrative employment. 
It is stated by bibliographers that libraries containing 
thousands of volumes were collected in several places, and 
in the thirteenth century in Paris alone were more than six 
thousand persons engaged in copying and illuminating 
manuscripts. Yet numerous though book copyists were, 
there was still a great lack of ability to supply the demand, 
even though the cost of manuscript books was simply 
enormous, considering the value of money and rates of 
wages. As an illustration, in 1474 Bible sold for fifty 
marks—thirty-three pounds, six shillings and eight pence. 
The price of wheat was three shillings and four pence a 
quarter; a laborer’s wages, three and one-half,pence a day ; 
a harvestman’s, two pence; so that theswalue of a Bible 
was equal to two hundred quarters of wheat, or the pay of 
four thousand harvestmen for one day. Owing to this 
state of things, only the rich were able to purchase books 
or procure and enjoy libraries, but the invention of print- 
ing in its various degrees of progression removed this 
serious impediment, and opened up greater facilities for the 
spread of universal knowledge; so that soon valuable 
books of information were within the reach of the poorest 
people. As facilities were afforded, prices declined, and 
the demand for books increased. At the present time so 
many improvements and discoveries have been made in the 
art of bookmaking through the various mediums employed, 
such as the engraver, printer, typefounder, paper, press, 


is no possible excuse for ignorance. Valuable books of 
information are accessible for all who will avail themselves 
of the great privilege. To those who lack either means or 
disposition to purchase the various books and _ periodicals, 
there is still a great avenue of universal knowledge open 
tothem. The public libraries are at their command, where 
books on almost any subject are at their disposal without 
cost. 

So much for the advance made in the art of bookmak- 
ing from the primitive and at first cumbersome method of 


friction ; the invention of printing by means of movable 


types on the early hand press to the present rapid method | 


of printing by steam, together with the perfection of wood 
engraving and all other accessories to the art of bookmak- 
ing, spreading the great boon of universal knowledge to all 
mankind. But the end is not yet, and the achievements 





: : | facture in this city. 
and inkmaker, bookbinder, etc., that at present there | 
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that remain yet to come to light in this nineteenth century, 
are beyond the conception of the most sanguine of our day. 
Knowledge demands progress, and progress requires knowl- 
edge. The future will disclose achievements in advance 
of today, as the present century has advanced beyond the 


centuries of long ago. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
( Continued.) 
BY STEPHEN MC NAMARA, 
i. in describing the various parts of a narra- 
tive, are apt to lead their readers to the brink of a 

precipice; and in many cases might profitably hurl them- 
selves off to destruction, but prefer to retrace their steps 
and make a new departure in another direction. 

Following such examples, we might not inappropriately 
look back to see what was happening here during the time 
we have been looking up the press in England. We have 
followed the hand press, hurriedly, up to the Adams, and 
it will not be amiss now to follow it up to the cylinder. 

Mr. Charles Brigham, who has been a pressman in 
the Collins printing house, of Philadelphia, for fifty-two 
years, the greater part of which time, and at present, fore- 
man of the pressroom of that establishment, says: 


In 1824 the two-pull Ramage press was used in the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Spy office, with buckskin balls. In 1826 the Wells 
hand press was used in the gs office. In 1827 the Washington 
press was in generel use in Boston, with composition rollers distributing 
ink on a table in front of the press. About this time the Smith press 
was in use in Philadelphia, and was quite popular because of an 
attachment for distributing ink, which was suggestive of the method of 
the Adams press. Then came the Improved Washington press, sub- 


stantially the same as that of today. 

Mr. Brigham very kindly sends a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Hector Orr, of the Franklin Institute, who styles it a 
recollection of sixty years ago, when both gentlemen 
worked together in Ashmead’s office. He says: 


Our first press in Philadelphia was the plain screw, with horizon- 
tal bar, and requiring two pulls to a common medium form. About 
the close of the last century, honest Adam Ramage began their manu- 
Next came the Wells, by Jonas Wells, of 
Connecticut, one-pull iron press, with toggle-joint. At this time, 
Ramage brought out the Ruthven press, from Scotland. But the 
emphatic Philadelphia press was the Clymer Columbian, at once 
powerful and ornamental, and soon became popular on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In 1827 I saw the first Washington press, by Samuel 
Rust, of New York, and the Smith press, got up by the celebrated 
Hoe & Co’s Works. 

In machine presses, Treadwell, of Boston, was the leader. 
were driven, at first, by horse power, and in 1829 steam was introduced. 
Soon after this, Adams, of Boston, built a heavy platen press for 
newspapers, and in 1837 brought out his admirable book press, with 
steel fingers to handle the sheets, and a fly to pile them up when 


They 


‘ i | printed. 
manuscript books of the early centuries; the block books | 
first engraved on wood, and printed by hand, by means of | 
| by improvements on both sides of the Atlantic, this form of impression 


But the genius of Daniel Napier was busy over the cylinder 
machines, and Hoe & Co. laid hold of the Scotchman’s inventions, and 


may be said to rule the world. 
Of job presses, the first was contrived by honest John Young, of 


| Black Horse alley fame; then came the Ruggles, and now their 


number is legion. 
Of the different kinds of motive power used to drive the presses 
of this date, Henry Ashmead, who was one of the oldest printers of 
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Philadelphia, had a large wooden drum erected in the cellar of his 
office, with a long lever attached, to which was hitched an old blind 
horse, making his rounds with the regularity of clockwork, while a 
broad belt around the drum imparted motion to the machinery of the 


entire establishment. Thus it was literally a ‘one horse concern.” 


Of the first cylinder press in America, R. P. Yorkston, 
of St. Louis, speaks as follows : 

The first cylinder press was the Napier. It was purchased by 
Col. Stone, of the New York Commercial Advertiser, in 1828. Robert 
Hoe, printers’ machinist, father of the present heads of that establish- 
ment, was the person engaged to erect it, and as he wisely intimated to 
Col. Stone that in the event of a break in the machinery, it would take 
at least four months to get the duplicate parts from Napier’s works, and 
further suggested putting the main castings in the sand, and thus have 
parts ready; the Colonel saw the good point in the scheme, and thus 
IIloe & Co. were enabled soon to construct printing-presses themselves ; 
and from that day to the present, a record of the productions of that 
house, would form a complete epitome of everything pertaining to the 
printing-press in America. 

One of the oldest presses which the writer has seen was 
in the office of the Cleveland Hera/d, in 1862, and was 
purchased by the proprietor of that establishment, Mr. 
A. H. Fairbanks, from its ¢#ird owner, and was used 
during the war, in cases of emergency, to assist the double 
cylinder. ‘This press, in general appearance, resembled 
the ordinary Hoe drum. The spring motion to overcome 
the momentum of the bed consisted of an iron chamber 
with a number of compartments bolted to the foundation 
plate, in each of which was placed double-coiled wire 
springs, actuated by the usual lever. In this lever were 
four holes, and a corresponding number were in the 
upright sustaining it in position; in changing the speed 
of the press, the fulcrum of the lever was altered to 
correspond by placing the bolt in the proper hole. The 
top side of the lever came in contact with the lug on the 
under side of the bed, with no cushion to deaden the noise 
of contact, and when running at 1,200 an hour every 
stroke resembled a miniature railway collision; so much 
so, no doubt the neighbors were glad when the edition 
was struck off and the old ‘‘ Rattler’’ stopped. 

Another old timer, which the writer fed when a boy, is 
still in use in Myers Bros. establishment, Columbus, Ohio. 
It is a medium press, and was purchased by Samuel 
Medary, of the Ohio Statesman, about 1840, and was 
probably the first cylinder press west of the mountains. 
There was no flywheel originally, but an ordinary loose 
crank was placed on the end of the shaft to move it when 
making ready ; and if by chance, as frequently happened, 
the press was started by steam, the feeder invariably 
shouted ‘‘look out’’ the instant he heard the crank strike 
some portion of the room. ‘The mischievous boys of that 
house could dodge that crank with their eyes shut. 

(To be continued.) 


As a strong mucilage for binding books, the following is recom- 
mended. Allow four parts by weight of glue to soften for some hours 
in fifteen parts of cold water, and then moderately heat until the solution 
is quite clear, when sixty-five parts of boiling water should be added 
while stirring. Stir in another vessel thirty parts of starch paste with 
twenty of cold water, so that a thin milky fluid is obtained, without 
lumps. Into this the boiling glue solution should be poured while con- 
stantly stirring, and the whole kept at the boiling temperature. When 
cool, add to the whole ten drops of carbolic acid to prevent scouring. 


| 
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LITHO TRANSFER PAPERS. 


It is well known in the art of lithographic printing that water or 
acids will act as repellents to greasy inks, and on this action have been 
based the various processes known for reproducing and printing from 
original drawings, designs and characters, and for transferring such 
upon stone or other plates. 

The process heretofore employed of subjecting the original to the 
action of an acid, which attacks the surface of the paper not protected 
by the inked lines of the designs, and serves as a repellent to the ink 
in such places when the surface is rolled up is well known; it is stated 
that a strong objection to its use and to its successive employment in 
obtaining numerous and accurate copies, has been the destructive 
action of the acid upon the cellulose of the paper, destroying its 
integrity and breaking down the lines from which the impressions are 
made. 

An effort is being made to obviate these objections; and to this end 
it consists, essentially, in a process of treating paper sheets, blocks, or 
pads to preserve their cellulose and structural integrity against the action 
of corrosive acids by treating with glycerine or glycerine solutions, pre- 
paratory to the transfer of the design, drawing or print. 

In carrying out this process, take glycerine one part, water ten 
parts. Mix these thoroughly and apply to the paper in any convenient 
manner, as, for instance, by means of a brush, or by floating the paper 
upon a bath of the solution until it is properly saturated with the solu- 
tion. The paper is then ready for the acid application, which may be 
applied in the usual or any approved manner.—(/nited States Paper 


Maker. 





HOW TO PRINT ON HIGHLY GLAZED PAPER. 


Every one who has had to do printing on highly glazed printing-paper 
will have encountered difficulties with regard to the adhesiveness of the 
ink as well as obtaining a clear imprint that retains the glaze. Quite 
contrary to the general opinion that a very good black ink should be 
used for such papers, practical printers have arrived at satisfactory 
results by other means. Let us first consider how to obtain a good 
black print on — 

GLAZED CHAMOIS PAPER.—As there is always a coating of fine dust 
in this kind of paper which may arise from too fatty a coloring or too 
hot glazing, the following is recommended: 500 grams of German 
black, 200 grams Prussian blue, 100 grams linseed oil, 100 grams copal 
lac, 50 grams dryer. 

CALENDERED ORANGE PAPER.—The common printing ink will not 
appear black to the eye on such paper, but rather green; in the next 
place, it does not adhere to orange, but easily rubs after drying. A 
receipt for an ink that will suit every requirement is as follows: 500 
grams Prussian blue powdered in varnish, 50 grams German black, 100 
grams strong varnish, 200 grams linseed oil, 50 grams copal lac, 50 
grams drying powder. To get a fine handsome black on calendered 
carmine, use a mixture of 500 grams of German black, 500 grams of 
powered Prussian blue, 200 grams of copal lac, 100 grams of linseed 
oil. It is especially hard to obtain an adhesive print on — 
GLAZED DARK BLUE PAPER.-—The following mixture will be found 
to answer the purpose: 500 grams of Prussian blue, 250 grams 
German black, 100 grams copal lac, 50 grams drying powder. If 
common printing-ink is used it will appear quite pale. A sample of 
glazed light yellow with black and red printing seemed especially 
successful. The red color was obtained by geranium lac, while the 
black was composed as follows: 500 grams German black, 500 grams 
Prussian blue, 200 grams copal lac, 50 grams drying powder, and 100 
grams linseed oil. The quantity of the latter cannot, however, be 
exactly determined, and in printing two colors on glazed paper particu- 
lar attention must be paid to the relation of one color to another. The 
colors must be very weak, especially in printing tickets, where as many 
as possible must be printed from the same sheet. A very deep black 
on glazed blue paper was obtained from the following: 250 grams 
German black, 500 grams Prussian blue, 100 copal lac. Splendid 
bronze print on colored papers was obtained by a first print with equal 
parts of mordant and terra de sienna, one-third linseed oil and one- 
sixth copal lac.—Zondon Press News. 
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“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


Van Bibber’s Roller Composition, 


Price 30 Cents per Pound. 





IS THE BEST COMPOSITION MADE; IS THE MOST RELIABLE, 
AND DOES THE BEST WORK. 


Van Bibber’s “Rough and Ready” 


Price 35 Cents per Pound. 








Is the Cheapest Roller Material sold. By using it your winter Rollers will cost you about 
nineteen cents per pound, and the Rollers will be good ones. It is easy, 
quick and sure, and can be kept on hand for years. 





Our goods are kept in stock by the following leading houses. Send your orders to them 


and SPECIFY VAN BIBBER'S: 


FOR SALE IN THE EAST BY 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO New York City. | J.& F. B. GARRETT Syracuse, N.Y. 
VANDERBURG, WELLS & CO New York City. | H. L. PELOUZE & SON Washington, D. C. 
COLLINS & McLEESTER Philadelphia, Pa. | H.L. PELOUZE & SON Richmond, Va. 

Boston, Mass. | CHAS. J. CARY & CO Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE IN THE WEST BY 


MARDER, LUSE & CO Chicago, Ill. | JNO. T. RETON & SON Kansas City, Mo. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER Chicago, Ill. | C. P. KINGSBURY St. Joseph, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY St. Louis, Mo. | JONES BROS Dallas, Tex. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO,, St. Paul, Minn. | J. J. PASTORIZA Houston, Tex. 
ROB’T ROWELL Louisville, Ky. | CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY Cincinnati, O. 
H. H. THORP MANUF’G CO Cleveland, O. | LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS Cincinnati, O. 
E.C. PALMER & CO New Orleans, La. | CHATFIELD & WOODS Cincinnati, O. 
Atlanta, Ga. | CHARLES STEWART PAPER CO.....Cincinnati, O. 

Des Moines, Ia. | ALLAN C. KERR & CO Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Orders are also promptly filled by the following Advertising Agencies : 


LORD & THOMAS Chicago, III. 
| EDWIN ALDEN & BRO Cincinnati, oO. 














SO LONGWORTH STREAT, 


Rollers Cast Promptly. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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| F. M. Powsg tt, Pres. Jas. M. Conner, Sec. Davip W. Bruce, Treas 


‘|itinois er Founding Co. 


| 
| 200 & 202 Clark St., Chicago. 
| 








Western Agents for GEORGE BRUCE’S SON & CO., and JAMES 
CONNER’S SONS, New York. 


Type of the above manufacturers delivered in Chicago free of transportation. 





NEWSPAPER DRESSES AND JOB OFFICE OUTFITS 
FURNISHED 


| OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
Printing-Presses, Type, Cases, Stands, Galleys and Chases, of all makes. 








Bargains in Second-Hand Machinery and Printing 
Material. 







1 31x46 Potter. Handor Steam - - 800 1 7-column Washington Hand Press, 175 
1 Campbell, Cylinder, 32x 48, 900 1 8-column Washington Hand-Press, 210 
1 Ruggles Rotary Press, 44 x ; chase, 55 1 9-column Washington Hand-Press, 215 
1 16x21 Day Jobber or Nonpareil, 175 1 Quarto Hand-Press, 6-column, . 230 
1 6x9 Columbian Rotary, No. 2, - 75 1 Plow-Knife Paper-Cutter. iron frame, 27 
1 8x12 Peerless [run one month], ~ 200 1 Plow-Knife Paper-Cutter, iron same, 35 
1 13x19 Globe, with throw-off, - + 225 1 Minerva Paper-Cutter, 30-inch, 135 
1 New Style Gordon, 8x 12, - 175 1 Improved Thorp Card ‘Cutter, cost $15, 35 
1 Golding Press, 10x 15 inside chase, : 200 1 Ruggles Card Cutter, 3l-inch, - 15 

1 8x12 Empire, self- inker, - : 45 1 McFatrich Mailing Machine, with ga alleys, 35 
16x 10 Columbian, Lever - ° : 27 1 Hand Stitching Machine, - 25 
1 Evans Rotary, 4 x7, self-inker, - 40 1 144% x 20% Star Press, . - : 250 
1 10x15 Peerless Press [with steam], 250 1 8x 12 National Jobber, : : < 
1 9x 12 Nonpareil, inside SuEee . - 200 1 6x10 Prouty, with Steam, 110 
1 7x11 Gordon Press, . . - 135 1 8xl2 Gordon, New Style, with Steam, 200 
1 7x11 Gordon Press, old style, . - 145 18x 12 Columbian, 45 
1 8x12 Gordon Press, new sty le, - - 200 1 1334 x 18 Nonpareil, treadle ean crank, 175 
17x10 Ruggles Press, - - : 75 1 Railway Cylinder, 32x 46, - 6550 
1 6 column Hand Press, - - - 150 1 30-inch Anson Hardy Paper Cutter, - 150 
- 9x © Columbien Brest, Lever, y 2 t Qc7 All of the above second-hand machinery 
1 7-column Army Press, ‘ * . 65 will be put in first-class working order before 
1 5-column Hand Press, * * 140 | Shipping. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO TRADE? 
BRASS RULE. 

Weare making a specialty in this line: Column, Head, Advertising, 
Editorial and Fancy Dashes, Labor-Saving, Circles, Ovals and all kinds 
of ornamental work. Makeup and Composing Rules. Send for latest 
Specimen Sheets. Special figures _ on large orders. 

Estimates furnished for both new and second-hand outfits. Every second-hand 
article gon as represented. 

We buy, sell and trade for all kinds of presses, type and printing material, in 
large or small quantities. Also, taken on consignment. 
If you do not see what you want in this list, let us know what you require, 
and we will send figures. 












H. HARTT, Pres. WM. T. HODGE, Secy. H. H. LATHAM, Treas. 





GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 





Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 





Dealers in Sreconp-HAND MACHINERY. 


Importers of 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 









OFFICE & SALESROOMS: 
180 & 182 Monroe St. 


FACTORY: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 


CHICAGO. 
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Messrs. GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
Sixty John Street, New York, manu- 
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facture fine Printing Ink of all colors, 









and many of the best printers give their 
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goods preference over all others. 
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For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 
Material everywhere. 
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ADJUSTABLA 


spring Tongue Gauge Pins. 





| 


V’S FE 
il Rey 


| 

| 

| 

| cS 


ONE SIZE, = SS - PICA HIGH. 
ull ~ ==". 


One of the most important improvements made in Gauge Pins, is | NX 
that of the Adjustable Tongue which is embodied in the one here | 
illustrated. It affords that assistance in feeding which cannot be ° 


obtained by any other means, and its adaptability to sheets of all degrees _| 
of margin makes it invaluable, as it can be applied to all jobs. 


In the Gauge Pin itself are the requisites of strength and ready | 
attachment to the platen paper, where when once secured, it holds with | 
a degree of firmness surpassing all others. W ©O R KX cn A 


e 
ee 
e 

This cut represents the prong of the guage pin inserted and brought up through, 
ready to adjust and force down the teeth. When the teeth are forced cS ° E e RO B I NSO N & BRO . 
down, the pin will be kept from moving. 


They can be bought in sets or dozens, stuck in cards and neatly boxed. 
Price per dozen, $1.20, consisting of 12 Gauge Pins and 12 long 7 IO SANSOM Sr. PHILA DELPHIA. 


Tongues extra. 
Price per set, 40 cents, consisting of 3 Gauge Pins and 3 long 
Tongues extra. 


Order of any Typefounder or Dealer, or 
7 Be MEGILL, 27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
60 Duane St., New York, 66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 


Who makes a Variety of Styles, from the Best to the Cheapest. 198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
Send for Catalogue of latest Styles and Prices. 








THE 


New Style Gordon Press. 


HOLYOKE. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








| W.H. PARSONS & CO. 


| 


-PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


—_— 


News and Book Papers 


A SPECIALTY. 


* 


Card Board, Envelopes, Flat 
Writing, Etc. 


| 
Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12, | 
(INSIDE THE CHASE). 


_Curcaco Orrice: 148 La Sauxe Srreer. 


| 


GORDON PRESS WORKS. 


| 
| 


99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK | SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICALION. 
C. M. DAVIS, AGENT. 
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[onnett's Power W ire Stitching Machine. 


PATENTS PENDING. 


Weight 200 pounds, 


All iron and steel. 


‘punodg 19g ‘ANIM ANNOW LSad 
‘ALA IM NOS YAHOLILS ‘ADINd 


The simplicity of this machine is WONDERFUL, and at the price will enable parties 
to have more than one for use. 


N offering this valuable and simple Wire Stitching Machine to the Trade we 

can safely say that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require 
an expert machinist to keep it in good working order, This machine Forms, 
Drives and Clinches a Staple from a CONTINUOUS ROUND WIRE wound on spools, 
and will stitch a pamphlet from two sheets to one-quarter of an inch thick, either 
through the back or the center or saddle. 

The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand. There 
are no parts to get out of order, No CLOGGING uP with the staples. The ma- 
chine can be stopped instantly by taking the foot off the treadle. The speed is 
120 revolutions per minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. 
There is hardly ANY LimiT to its production, as it depends on the expertness of 
the operator in handling the paper. The table is raised and lowered so as to ad- 
just for the different thicknesses of the books. There are no other adjusting 
parts. This stitcher works finely on Calendar work. A sheet 36 inches long 
can be stitched in the center. The machine has all simple cam movements and 
will outwear any other machine of the kind. We have also put the price of the 
round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at such a low price 
that it is less than thread. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO., 


158 & 160 South Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Holly Wood Type. 


Prouty Presses. " . “PAPC 
} SPECIAL AGENTS { Boston Type Foundry. 


Central Type Foundry. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Type and Brass Rule, 
PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
—— CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 1040. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Type Foundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 
stantly on hand. 


THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 
THE ONLY 


PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 


| ADAPTED TO THE 


WANTS OF THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 


M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 


Io Spruce Street, - NEW YORK. 


As time has proven, and hundreds testify, the HuGHEs StErEotTyrPE OuTFIT 
is the only practical patented method for the printing-office in general. With such, 
any printer can do an immense amount of work with but a small amount of type, by 
stereotyping various ways, viz.: Type-high and exact widths—all metal casts—cast 
and block at the same operation on wooden coves—thin flat plates with beveled sides 
for bookwork and patent blocks, etc. One can easily and quickly stereotype stand- 
ing advertisements, multiply job forms with finest of results, make fonts of Job 
Display Type, Rules, Borders, Corners, Tints, Leads, Slugs, Furniture, Fancy 
Designs, etc. It facilitates presswork, saves type, composition, makes color work 
easy, opens a new field and secures a great variety of work, with good profit, that 
could not be done otherwise. It occupies but little space, does away with danger- 
ous, complicated machinery, and only costs, according to size, from $75 to $150. 

Send for descriptive circulars and testimonials from hundreds of good and re- 
liable printers from all principal places. 


M. J. HUGHES, 


10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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GONIGAL SGRRAW QUOIN. 


Lever Press-Bed Key. 
Fits all sizes. 


i 


Lf 
te oe 


Expanded Quoin. Closed Quoin, 
The CONICAL SCREW QUOIN, in one substantial piece, is a combination 


of the three most effective principles known to mechanics, viz.: the SCREW, WEDGE 
and LEVER. It is perfectly simple, the most durable, the easiest handled with 
straight furniture or beveled sidesticks, and is indorsed by hundreds of practical 
printers and mechanical experts as the BEST AND ONLY CORRECT PRINCIPLE ever 
applied toa Quoin. It gives a wider bearing and expansion—a positive, direct 
pressure, with justification where needed; and is free from all sliding, wabbling 
motions known to the iron wedge. It is manufactured in four sizes, with Combina- 
tion Key to fit all; also a Screw Press-Bed Key is furnished to lock and unlock forms 


next to the cylinder. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 
inch in width and 2% in length, per doz....... #3 
No. 2—Size 4% nid xd 2% oid ST eine ee 
No. 3—Size % “ “ 2% “ “ 


No. 4—Size % ig - 2 ad Pn iene ee Oe 
Combination Key, 50 cents; Plated, 75 cents. Press-Bed Key, 50 cents. 


BPURNITURBE. 


oS 


00 
7 
50 


No. 1—Size % 


ee d 


i 
Sidestick and Quoin Combination. 


Upon the same principle of the Conical Screw Quoin, the above combination 
is manufactured in full lengths to suit the sizes and bottoms of popular sizes, such as 
circulars, book pages, also to suit the sides of chases of a!l small jobbers, Send for 
prices of what may be desired. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


M. J. HUGHES, Manufacturer, 


Stereotypers’ Outfits and Conical Screw Quoins, 
1o Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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SMITH & SEAL, 


DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


— Machinery & Materials 


No. 124 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTIMATES FOR NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


OUTFITS FURNISHED. 


C. JURGENS & BRO. PROUT Y” 
Fob Printing Presses. 





86 & 88 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, 


Llectrotypers 





WORKMANSHIP. 


J fereoty pers 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





“ONILVUAdO ANV AGVAU ONIAVN AO 
ASVa ‘ALITIAVUNG ‘daddS YOd GATVWNOANNA 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS IN MATERIAL AND 


 #2=—L 8406. sLuvcs———— 


AND 


Strength and Power without excessive bulk and weight. Simplicity of - 


LABOR-SAVING F URNIT URE construction, perfect register, and beauty of design and finish. 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and Specimens of Printing, address 


Tue PROUTY PRESS CO. 


Country ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PRoMPT ATTENTION. 52 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 



























GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
15 & 17 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 





Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Staats Zeitung, 
A. N. Kellogg Co. (all offices), Chicago Newspaper Union, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, Bloomington Pantagraph, Minneapolis Tribune, Minne- 
apolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines Register, Des Moines Leader, 
Quincy Whig, Quincy Herald, Dubuque Herald, Dubuque Times, Keokuk 
Gate City, Burlington Argus, Muscatine Tribune, Muscatine Journal, Fort 
Wayne Gazette, Fort Wayne Sentinel, Oshkosh Northwestern, Springfield 
(1lls.) Journal, and scores of other leading papers throughout the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 
Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 


WE ARE GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


BABCOCK PRINTING-PRESS CO’S DRUM CYLINDER, TWO-REVOLU- 
TION AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


THE HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 





AND ALSO CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


ALL KINDS OF JOB PRESSES. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
AND 
COMPLETE OUTFITS SHIPPED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


| 














CaRTER, Rice & Co. 


CORPORATION. 


WHOLESALE PAP EK R DEALERS, 


252 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





WE CARRY A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


Book, News, Cover and Manilla Papers 


FINE, SUPERFINE AND ENGINE-SIZED 





FLAT, CARDS, CARD-BOARD, TAGS, 
TWINE, ETC. 





In fact, every kind of Paper a Stationer or Printer has occasion to use. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 


OF LATEST THING IN COVER PAPER, 


Our “Imperial” and“ Royal Antique.” 





James L. Ler, President. Paut SHNIEDEWEND, Sec, & Treas. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 
Printers Warehouse, 


303-305 Dearborn St. and 46-48 Third Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 





MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 


Jounson Type Founpry, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ee 


pqs” We have now on hand a large and most complete stock 
of Typr, Borpers, Cuts, Ruies, Erc., including -all the latest 
productions of this celebrated Foundry, and hope to be favored by 
all the old patrons of MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, and many 


new ones. Promptness a special feature. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


Telephone 508. P. O. Box 422. 





CHALLENGE 


if 


oS wel & 
ea Old Style Gordon Improved. 
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FIRST-CLASS IN ALL RESPECTS 
NOMAdIAS ON SADCATMONOV 





¢ > ¢ > 
fe i LEE, Pp co) i 
~ ‘PRICES ON CARS IN CHICAGO: 

With Withe ' 
Throwoff. Throwoff. Boxing 
Eighth Medium, 7x11 inside Chase, - $175 00 165 00 $4 00 
Eighth Medium, 8x12 “ i : 200 00 190 00 5 00 
uarter Medium, 10x15 $5 270 00 255 00 6 00 
alf Medium, 13x19 ‘“ : 375 00 355 00 8 00 
14x20% ‘ = 405 00 8 00 


Half Medium, - 425 00 
Steam Fixtures. $15. Fountain, $25. 


With each press we furnish 3 chases, 6 roller stocks, roller mold, gripper and im- 
pression wrench, and brayer. Send for circulars giving full particulars, and do not 
fail to give the ‘‘ CHALLENGE ”’ careful consideration when in need of a new press. 


——MANUFACTURED BY—— 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., 
303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILE. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Src.-TREAs. 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, ROOM 1, 191 S. CLARK ST. 


A. C. CAMERON, EpIror. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; for six months, Seventy-five 
Cents; single copies, Fifteen Cents. 

To countries within the postal union, fifty cents per annum additional. 

Tue INLAND PriInTER will be issued promptly on the tenth of each month, Sub- 
scriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postofflice order or 
in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PrinTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
nformation to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
ind printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, 
particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


SIX 
MONTHS, 








TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


THREE 
MONTHS. 


ONE 
MONTH, 








One inch 
One-eighth page.... 
One-quarter page ....eeseee- 
One-halfpages csc: sss ccssesiee 
One page 








WANT COLUMN. 





Three lines, 75 cents; five lines, $1.00, each insertion, Orders for this column 


must be accompanied by cash. 





The following gentlemen have authority to receive and receipt for subscriptions 
to THE INLAND PRINTER: 

Boston, Mass.: Silas L. Morse, 117 Franklin street. 

BurFaLo, N. Y.: E. D. Eastabrook, 81 W. Genesee street, 

Cuicaco: Edward Langston, with J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. 

Dayton, Ou10: W. R., Eckley, 822 Washington street. 

Detroit, Micn.: T. J. Dixon, 188 Orchard street. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.: M. A. True, 51 and 53 Lyon street. 

Harrrorp, Conn.: G. D. R. Hubbard, 379 State street. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: Fred. A. Lorenz, Carlon & Hollenbeck’s Pressroom. 

ourgT, ILtt.: W.O. Hodgdon, Daily News. 

Iempuis, Tenn.: H. P. Hanson, Sec’y Typographical Union No, 11. 
MILwavuKEE: W. P. Harmon, at Burdick & Armitage, Broadway. 
MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut, Minn.: T.S. Clinch, 7riéune Jobroom. 
MontreEat: J. E. Tardiff, 11 St. Louis Hippolyte street. 

New York: Franklin A. Baxter, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 17 Spruce street. 
PHILAvELPHIA; C. W. Miller, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union, P.O. Box 269. 
PortTLAND, OR.: J. S. Helmer, 68 Montgomery street. 

SACRAMENTO, CaL.: J. L. Robinette, with Lewis & Johnston, 410 J street. 
San Antonio, Tex.: C. C. Johnson, foreman Daily Light. 

St. Louis, Mo. : W. R. Knox, 2701 Thomas street. 

To.epo, Ou10: Frank H. Kinninger, 149 Superior street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald, with Rowsell & Hutchison. 
Wasuincton, D,C.: Henry Evans, Government Printing-Office. 

Winnipca, Man.: A, Fletcher, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 191. 


Applications for agencies will be received from responsible printers in every 
town and city in the United States and Canada. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST, 188s. 


OUR WANT COLUMN. 


T the urgent request of a number of our patrons, we 

have decided to add to the many special features of 
THE INLAND PRINTER a ‘‘ Want’’ column, in which will 
appear, from month to month, the advertisements of em- 
ployés desirous of obtaining situations, and of employers 
in need of practical printers, etc. Such a medium will 
also prove invaluable to those desirous of disposing of their 
business as well as to many of our growing western towns, 
which offer special inducements to the enterprising pub- 
lisher to settle in their midst. Our typefounders would 
do well to make a note of this announcement. Cost of 
advertisement: three lines, 75 cents; five lines, $1.00. 


| say such mistakes should of happen. 





WHAT SHALL THE STANDARD BE? 

HE letter of our Indianapolis correspondent in the 

present issue is worthy of careful perusal, because it is 
the production of an intelligent, progressive, wide-awake 
printer, who evidently knows what he is talking about, 
while the subject matter is one of paramount importance to 
which we have frequently called the attention of our 
readers in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
value of, and necessity for the adoption of a common stan- 
dard is fast forcing itself on the minds of the American 
printer, and the more thought he bestows on the project 
the more confirmed he becomes in his belief in the advan- 
tages it would confer. Leaving him to express his own 
ideas in his own way, there are two or three suggestions in 
connection therewith to which we desire to call special 
attention. 

Among the points made by our correspondent, is the 
advantages to be derived, especially in table work, if all 
figures were cast on a uniform body, so as to justify with 
even spaces. In many offices the ‘‘ figure bodies ’’ of non- 
pareil title or antique are so much alike the ‘‘em quad ”’ 
that it is well nigh impossible to distinguish between them, 
and when once mixed, prove a source of annoyance for 
weeks or months. The difference may amount to an 
infinitesimal fraction, which, however, only renders the 
discrepancy the more indefensible, while it is sufficient to 
work an incalculable amount of mischief. When they 
become mixed it is difficult to find the culprit, or the 
blame is placed on the wrong shoulders. Now, it is idle to 
They do happen, 
and zw#// continue to happen, even in the best regulated 
establishments, so long as the present system, or rather lack 
of system, prevails. In many instances the nicking is 
exactly the same, rendering still more difficult the task of 
discriminating. Men may be discharged for such careless- 
ness, but this does not remedy the mischief already done, 
and the office is the inevitable loser. If work remained 
the same from January to December, or no changes 
occurred among the workmen, these errors might be 
remediéd, but so long as orders fluctuate, as dull and busy 
seasons alternately visit us, or as compositors come and go, 
like the changes of the moon, this mixing and jumbling 
and pieing will continue until a radical change is effected. 

Again, even when fonts from different makers are cast 
to a uniform body, how often does it happen they are 
unavailable because the beard is not a uniform depth, ren- 
dering even fining an impossibility. There are offices in 
this city, and doubtless in others, where some of the body 
type used is from three different foundries, none of which 
line with each other, while the quads of the nonpareil and 
brevier are unavailable for justification with figure work 
outside of their own cases. 

Yet another source of complaint, though of a different 
character, and one which has been and is today a bone ot 
contention, is the variation in the so-called fatness or 
leanness of body type manufactured by the several repre- 
sentative typefoundries. To practically demonstrate the 
extent of this variation, Mr. R. A. Riess, secretary of the 
German New York Typographical Union, devoted con- 
siderable time to the collection of specimens of type from 
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different foundries in use in a number of the leading 
printing-offices in that city, and the following is the result 
of his investigations: In long primer the number of let- 
ters in a line of sixteen ems and a half is in one font 32, 
and in others 36, 35, 34 and 33; in brevier, the number 
in a line of twenty and a half ems is in one font 38 letters, 


and in others 40, 38, 36, 37, 40 and 41, while in non- | 


pareil the number of letters in one line of twenty-six ems 
is 45, in others it is 51, 46, 40, 40, 43, 45, 40 and 47 
respectively. There’s uniformity for you with a ven- 
geance. 
such circumstances, yet these results are obtained from a 
careful and reliable examination of body type manufac- 
tured by the leading firms in the country. Surely there is 
room for reform in this direetion as much as in any other. 

We have, in previous issues, referred to the inconven- 
ience to which printers of small means, and country 
printers especially, are subjected in securing ‘sorts”’ 
when a hurried job is required. They are the victims of 
circumstances, and on the principle that ‘‘ beggars should 
not be chosers,’’ are frequently compelled to take what 
they can get instead of what they want. Their source of 
supply is limited, and ‘‘ this or nothing”? is the alternative, 
independent of the fact that sorts in small quantities are 
invariably sold at a large advance of the pound rate. In 
view of these truths we are pleased to state that an eastern 
foundry, not only offers to supply printers with sorts in 
small quantities at font rates, but to cut, free of charge, 
any particular character desired, matching the same per- 
fectly with the bodies of any New York foundry. We 
hail this move as a step in the right direction, from which 
our western manufacturers will not be slow to take a 
lesson ; for we feel satisfied, now that the ice has been 
broken, competitors cannot afford to let any firm control 
a monopoly in this long and much needed reform. 





A MAMMOTH PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


HE British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, in 
L its issue of July g, publishes a detailed account of the 
origin, history and development of ‘‘ The Belle Sauvage 
Press,’’ the mammoth ‘printing establishment of Cassell 
& Co., a portion of which, we believe, will prove of 
interest to the general reader. 

Its founder, John Cassell, was a Lancashire workman, 
a carpenter by trade, who quitted his native place to seek 
his fortune in the world’s metropolis. Commencing in 
an humble way as a temperance advocate and publisher, 
after various vicissitudes, he became associated with Mr. 
G. William Petter and Mr. Thomas Dixon Galpin, and 
under their auspices were issued those periodicals which 
have since made his name a household word, and which 
soon found their way into every quarter of the globe, and 
are now fainiliar wherever the English language is spoken. 
Himself a workingman, he had learned in his long 
intercourse with workingmen to realize the miseries of 
ignorance, and therefore determined to issue a series 
of cheap publications calculated to raise the social con- 
dition of the masses, while the working people, knowing 
that he belonged to them, purchased his books in prefer- 
ence to those of rival houses. His knowledge of their 


Is there any wonder that compositors kick under | 


real wants and tastes was an excellent guide in his choice 
of publications, and nis opinion on this subject was 
always adopted by his partners, to whom he surrendered 


| almost entirely the management of the business proper. 
| Although he died April 2, 1865, the firm name was con- 
_ tinued till July, 1883, when it was transformed into a 
| company, under the title of ‘‘ Cassell & Co., Limited,’’ 





with a capital of $2,500,000. 
The building occupied by it, which was erected for the 


| firm, especially with a view to the requirements of a print- 


ing-office, is well adapted for the purposes of the business 
carried on. It is situated on the north end of La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, London, and has a frontage of two hundred 
and thirty-two feet, to Fleet lane. In this hive of industry 
one thousand workmen are employed the year round. 
The tower, a seven-story structure, is divided from the 
main building by two strong walls, the upper portion 
of which is devoted to the proofreaders, who are as much 
beyond the reach of the busy machinery as if they were 
situated miles away. ‘The composing-room is on the top 
floor of the main building, and is said to be one of the 
largest and best of its kind in the world. The frames at 
which the men work are two deep, and run in parallel 
lines the entire length of the building. The roof is nearly 
all of glass, and admits light enough, not only for the 
composing-room, but for the various floors below, the 
building being constructed in the shape of a hollow 
square, which ensures perfect ventilation, as well as light, 
down to the basement floor or pressroom. ‘This apart- 
ment affords ample accommodation for two hundred com- 
positors. The book and news work is done at one end of 
the room, the other portion being devoted to the jobbing 
department. 

The pressroom occupies the area of the basement 
(12,600 feet). It is lighted by a central well, seventy 
by thirty feet, carried up to the top floor, and covered 
with a light glazed roof. In this department, almost 
every kind of book-printing machinery is represented, 
and much of it is of the newest and most approved 
description. 

Its electrotyping workroom is one of the most complete 
of its kind in the United Kingdom, and is an interesting 
feature of the establishment, especially in the evening, 
the employés working under a subdued light, derived 
from lamps shaded by globes of water. Some idea of the 
extent and capacity of the art department may be gathered 
from the fact that the illustrated serial publications alone 
bearing the imprint of this house require ten thousand 
wood cuts per annum, to which must be added several 
thousand more for books published in volume form. 
Only the best artists and engravers are employed on this 
work. It is stated that $5,000,000 would scarcely cover 
the original cost of producing the engravings on hand. 

There is also a stereotyping, binding, warehouse, news, 
and last, but not least, an editorial department, in which 
are examined in the course of the year one hundred thou- 
sand manuscripts, forwarded to the house from all quarters 
of the habitable globe. 

The apprentices, who number over sixty, are bound 
for seven years, commencing at the age of fourteen. A 
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careful record of their progress, industry, etc., is kept, 
and if it is found satisfactory at the close of the seven 
years, the apprentice receives a gift of $100 and a certifi- 
cate of proficiency. A sick fund is supported by the 
employés, each of whom pays four cents a week. An 
ambulance corps, trained by a doctor, is another voluntary 


those who may be injured.- Besides these, the firm has 
established a benevolent fund, which is entirely supported 
by contributions from the profits of the business. 

Such, in. brief, are a few of the special features of this 
mammoth and model printing establishment, where every 
department is thoroughly systematized, and where the 
fact, that order is nature’s first law, is practically recog- 
nized. 





NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


|" is a too common thing to hear young men complain 
that their early training was neglected, their education 
deficient in character, or that their youthful opportunities 
were wasted in boyish indifference and folly. But while 
youth is doubtless the seed time of life, these same 
lamentors do not see that they are daily wasting oppor- 
tunities which, if improved, would in a comparatively 
short time give them a fairly good education. They 
think themselves too old to learn, and spend more 
time regretting their lack of knowledge than would 
suffice to give them the knowledge they need. It is 
stated that the father of Professor Sumner, of Yale 
College, could neither read nor write when he came to 
this country a young English mechanic. Within twenty 
years thereafter he was known as one of the best read men 
in Hartford, one of the most cultivated communities in 
the country. Instead of wasting his time in idle regrets 
for his want of education, he learned to read, and read to 
good purpose. In a similar manner, many of the best, 
brightest, most honored and successful men our country 
has known, have begun their acquaintance with letters 
after reaching manhood ; and there is no reason why the 
most illiterate mechanic in our land, if possessed of natural 
ability, and a sincere purpose, may not increase his enjoy- 
ment in life, his opportunities for improving his social and 
financial condition, and the chances of his family for the 
highest success in life, by an honest effort to retrieve by study 
the disadvantages by which early poverty or lack of educa- 
tional advantages or opportunities have surrounded him. 





NHE American Stationer \ast year addressed two in- 
| quiries to its readers, the first being: Are you in 
favor of putting up all paper five hundred sheets to the 
ream, and twenty-five sheets to the quire? The second 
was: Are you in favor of blank books being made and 
sold by the hundred pages? In reply, two thousand three 
hundred and forty-two votes were received —eighteen 
hundred and seventy-five of which were in favor of the 
first proposition, and four hundred and sixty-five opposed. 
In answer to the second inquiry, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three voted ‘‘ Yes,’”’ and three hundred and forty- 
six ‘*No.’’ We should liked to have read some of the 
reasons advanced by those voting in the negative. 


+ 


y 


| samples, in the July issue. 





| difficulty presents itself. 


THANKS. 


E desire to return our sincere thanks for the liberal 
response which has been given to our request for 
They have been well placed. 
We desire to impress upon those who have so gener- 


| 
i ; ously forwarded them, that our invitation is a standing 
association among the workpeople for the assistance of | 


one, and that we earnestly trust they will not weary 
in well doing. 





AN “ AUTOMATIC” SCARECROW. 


- several months past, ominous rumors have been 


circulated concerning the advent of a_ perfected 
‘*automatic’’ typesetting machine, whose operations will 
virtually dispense with the services of the two-legged com- 
positor, and make him, at best, but a relic of the past. So 
pronounced, indeed, have been the predictions of its 
success, by those whose wish is father to the thought, that 
we could fancy we heard it repeating the lines: 

“T’ve no muscles to weary, no brains to decay, 
No bones to be laid on the shelf; 


And soon I intend you may go and play — 
While I manage the world myself.” 


We have also been assured that this revolutionizing 
machine, each of which can do the work of ten men, has 
been purchased by a syndicate whose wealth may be 
counted among the millions; is protected by fifty patents, 
and that it will shortly be placed on the market at a cost 
not exceeding $250. Though the word ‘“ syndicate’’ has 
a somewhat formidable sound, it is well to remember that 
it is not always a guarantee of success; that the ‘* South 
Sea Island’’ bubble, the most gigantic swindle of ancient 
or modern times, was inaugurated and controlled by a 
syndicate; and coming nearer home, the ‘‘ Keeley motor,”’ 
whatever that may be, at whose operation the world was 
to stand agog, was also controlled by a syndicate, though 
its success, like its promised dividends, proved a myth. 
And if we are not much mistaken, its victimized stock- 
holders would today be very glad to accept, in payment of 
all claims, ten per cent of their original investment, 
thus furnishing another verification of the adage ‘‘all that 
glitters is not gold.’’ 

But, for the sake of argument, let us concede for 
the invention all the merits claimed for it, though we 
believe they are greatly exaggerated, there are difficulties 
and drawbacks connected with its use, which rob it of 
half its terrors. In plain reprint matter there is little doubt 
that it might prove an ugly rival; but its availability in 


| defective manuscript is another question, especially when 


it is considered that all typographical errors necessitate the 
recasting of the line; and when an “out ’’ or ‘doublet ”’ 
occurs in the commencement of a lengthy paragraph in a 


| speech for example, the only remedy will be the recasting 


of the half or even the entire column, as the case may 
be, whereas, the compositor might probably remedy 
the defects by overrunning three or four lines. Or, for 
example, a wrong word is inserted, and it is found that the 
line will not admit of the ‘‘ correct ’’ expression, the same 
The absolute perfection of the 


” 


manipulator alone can prevent these difficulties, and the 
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man who possesses it can exhibit himself to better advan- 
tage in a dime museum than in a printing-office. 

In briefs, when three or four revises are frequently 
asked for, we think little advantage would be gained by its 
employment. ‘Then again, in tabular matter where rules 
are inserted, it would be entirely useless ; also in correct- 
ing markets, etc., and in a dozen other instances which 
are daily occurring even in a newspaper office ; while in 
small establishments, where comparatively little composi- 
tion is required, an expenditure of $250 or $300 would be 
a serious outlay. We prefer, therefore, to wait for develop- 
ments before throwing up the sponge, or accepting as 
gospel, the prediction of croakers or interested parties. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
v. 
“ ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD.” 

N view of the fact, that many tempting offers are held 

out to persons possessing a small capital which they are 
desirous of investing to the best advantage, a very strong 
warning is needed to put such on their guard against 
being induced to part with their hard-earned savings by 
the representations of unscrupulous persons, whose only 
object is to get money without giving an equivalent 
therefor. In many of the daily papers have lately appeared 
advertisements somewhat after this style : 


One with $200 


“ \ ANTED-—A good job printer, to take charge of small office. 
Address 


or $300, willing to take an interest in the business, preferred. 
x. ¥; Zoe” 

Now here is an opportunity for the ambitious printer 
who has saved some money to realize his long cherished 
hopes of becoming a “‘ boss,’’ which he could not other- 
wise accomplish on account of his limited capital, and he 
thinks he sees an avenue for increasing it by becoming a 
working partner in an already established concern. Here 
is the opportunity for which he has so long been watch- 
ing and waiting, and the prospect is so enchanting that 
he is captivated thereby and puts himself in communica- 
tion with the advertiser, who is perfectly willing to ex- 
plain the reason why such a small capital can be invested 
to so great advantage. Trade has been dull, and credit- 
ors are pressing for the payment of a few small accounts ; 
but orders sufficient to keep them employed for some time 
are on hand and future prospects are good. When the 
present needs are met nothing is to prevent them making 
money rapidly, and by working hard and keeping ex- 
penses down the foundation of a flourishing business can 
be laid. Other inducements are held forth, such as only 
these experienced schemers can advance, and the would-be 
‘“‘ boss ’’ gives up a good situation in a responsible firm, 
and casts in his lot with the man who is going to give him 
so much for almost nothing. 


For two or three weeks everything is lovely. The new 


partner gets the salary agreed upon, which is paid him out 
of his own money, and then the senior partner skips out 
and leaves him in possession of a plant which is heavily 
mortgaged, and without the means to pay current ex- 
penses ; the sheriff steps in and seizes the stock-in-trade 
to satisfy the claims of creditors, and he, who a short time 
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ago was in possession of what to him was a small fortune, 
finds himself penniless and without a situation, a very 
much sadder, yet wiser, man. This picture is not over- 
drawn. Many printers now working at the case can testify 
to its reality, and the exposures of such schemes, as some- 
times related in the daily papers (which yet continue to 
advertise the very schemes they denounce) should be suf- 
ficient to open the eyes of the unwary. What looked like 
a nugget of pure gold proves to be the veriest dross, and 
ofttimes of the most brassy kind. At the present time, 
when business all around is dull, tempting offers such as 
the above look as handsome as the gilded fly does to the 
trout, who snaps at it only to find that it brings sure de- 
struction. The glitter is only on the surface, and takes 
but a very little time to wear off. 

To a far-seeing man who calculates the chances, and 
goes to the trouble of working out a little profit and loss 
account, with his small fortune as the basis to work upon, 
is not liable to be caught in such a trap; but where we 
meet one of this kind we can find a dozen of the other 
who are anxious to snap up whatever comes across their 


‘path. 


There is another matter which possesses a great deal of 
glow and glitter for a good many excellent workmen, and 
that is the ambition to be a foreman. It is a commend- 
able trait in a man’s character that he should be anxious 
to raise himself above his fellows and command instead of 
being commanded ; and where one possesses the necessary 
qualifications to fill such a position he would be neglect- 
ing his duty if he did not endeavor to secure it if an 
opportunity presented. But some only think, ‘* What a 
nice thing it must be to be a foreman, and tell others 
what to do, and walk around and see that they do it.’’ 
To them a foreman is a king, or president, with absolute 
right to do or say what he pleases, whose authority must 
not be disputed. They do not consider that he has to 
bear the whole responsibility of the department over 
which he presides ; that he has to calculate and plan the 
best means of handling the work that comes to him; that 
he has to keep track of all work that is being done, so that 
he may, whenever called upon to do so, be able to state 
just how far it is toward completion, or how long a time 
it will be before it is completed ; that if anything goes 
wrong it is he who is called to account by the employer 
for the wrong-doing. ‘They do not think that often when 
they are enjoying their rest after the day’s labor the fore- 
man is wrestling with some unsolved problem that has 
cropped up in the course of the day’s work, and which he 
has to settle before the following morning. And not only 
this, but he has to govern his temper with an iron will to 
keep the peace in his department with all the various 
characters to be found in every workshop ; he has to be 
the medium between the employer and the employé, look- 
ing to the interests of both, not being the tool of either ; 
he has to be prepared for any emergency and ready to act 
when the emergency arises. All the material of his de- 
partment is under his especial care, and he is accountable 
for its preservation and proper use ; and a thousand-and- 
one other matters are attached to and depending upon 
the position of foreman which go far to take away the 














glamor which such position may appear to have in the 
sight of him who is not a foreman, but thinks he would 
like to be one. To the foreman himself the position does 
not always seem a golden one, and many a time he would 
be glad to exchange his lot for that of the workman who 
envies him. 

When all these various matters are rightly thought out 
and considered, in nine cases out of ten the would-be 
aspirant will surely exclaim, ‘‘ Well, I can see that ‘ All is 
not gold that glitters.’ ”’ 

Space forbids the consideration of other matters that 
might be touched upon in connection with the above 
proverb, but instances are numerous, and every day some- 
thing arises to prove its truth. If tempted to go beyond 
the bounds of discretion, inquire a little and search below 
the surface, and you will then find whether you are striv- 
ing to secure the real metal or only a glittering imitation 
of it. A. P. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF BRITISH TYPE- 

FOUNDING. 

HE History of Typefounding is, in fact, an integral part of the 

history of typography. It originated with the invention of letter- 
press printing. The fact is not sufficiently recognized, perhaps, 
that previous to the introduction of typography, printing was carried on 
upon a large scale, and as a distinct business. In many parts of Europe 
wood engravers, printers, papermakers, and others were engaged, and 
their productions were sold in most of the large cities. There was a 
printing-press before letterpress printing was thought of. 
inkmakers and engravers, and the inventor of the art of typography 
was in reality the man who invented the art of typefounding. 

Assuming that Gutenberg was the inventor of printing, he is 
entitled to be called the first typefounder, for his invention consisted, 
as already stated, not in the printing of books of pictures, or of texts 
from engraved wooden blocks, as was previously done, but from mov- 
able types. We do not intend in this article to refer more specifically 
to the origin of printing, but it is necessary to point out this much in 
order that the reader should at once perceive that the art of casting 
metal types was really that which constituted at the beginning the art 
of letterpress printing. We say casting types, in order that another 
Some writers have said that the original in- 


There were 


mistake may be removed. 
ventor began with cutting wooden types, and that the next step forward 
was to cut metal types. Both these opinions are erroneous. ‘To print 
a book in the same size of characters which first emanated from Guten- 
berg’s press from wooden types, is a physical impossibility, which has 
been proved over and over again. Jn regard to the idea that types of 
metal were cut, and not cast, it may be stated that the most careful 
examination of the earliest products of the printing-press have shown 
that there is no specimen extant of such kind of printing. Types that 
had been cut rather than cast would have special characteristics arising 
from the use of the cutting tools. These characteristics are not extant, 
and it is only superficial writers and non-practical bibliographers who 
have perpetuated this wrong theory. It is, perhaps, worthy of mention 
that only a few years ago it was revived by Mr. Vincent Figgins, who, 
from his connection with a type-founding firm, might have been thought 
to have been free from the danger of falling into error. He imagined 
that some of Caxton’s works were printed more or less from types that 
had been cut. Mr. Blades, however, the great authority on the subject, 
has since proved to demonstrate that Mr. Figgins’ ideas were com- 
pletely erroneous ; and that the whole of Caxton’s types, like those of 
his great predecessor, Gutenberg, were cast from a mold on a principle 
which is essentially the same as that in use at the present day. 

The subject we are now concerned with is such a wide one, and 
involves such a multitude of details, that it may be well to divide its 
treatment into three different branches. We may refer in the first place 
to the founders; secondly, to the styles of the types; thirdly, to the 
methods of manufacture ; and will endeavor to trace the progress of 
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typefounding from the beginning to the present day under these several 
headings. 

The first printer, then, was the first typefounder, and for many 
years all printers were alike typefounders. Hence, there is the 
peculiarity about the books of the fifteenth century, that the character of 
the types employed in them shows as plainly the printing-office from 
which they emanated as manuscripts can be referred to their writers by 
the characteristics of the handwriting. Each printer’s fonts had a style 
of their own, as each person’s handwriting varies; although, of course, 
not to the same extent. It is very well known that all the printed 
sheets from one press can thus be identified as to their origin, a thing 
which, of course, is utterly impossible at the present day where a variety 
of printers obtain their types from the same source. 

Just before the close of the fifteenth century, and especially in the 
early parts of the sixteenth century, the art of printing spread through- 
out Europe with marvelous rapidity. It was then that the principle 
of division of labor first began to make its appearance. Printers were 
found who were not indisposed to supply fellow printers with fonts of 
type. 
themselves entirely to the founding of types. 


Gradually some of these printers left off printing, and devoted 
Hence, two classes of 
printers and founders may be said to have arisen within, perhaps, fifty or 
sixty years after the origin of printing. 

Passing over with the utmost rapidity the typographical events of 
the first quarter of a century after the invention of the art, we may 
mention that the low countries had gradually acquired a preéminence 
over nearly every other part of Europe. Gutenberg’s workmen, when 
they were dispersed, owing to the wrecking of his office during the 
civil war that took place in the district of Mentz, went to other parts of 
Germany, to France, Italy and Spain, everywhere carrying with them a 
knowledge of the art. In all of these countries many printing-presses 
were set up, but in none of them was the manufacture of books by the 
new method carried to such perfection as in the low countries. There 
were many reasons for this: some arising from the liberality and the 
literary culture of the ruler and the upper classes; others arising from 
geographical position, which made the leading towns depots for the 
most valuable products of Europe, and collected there the wealthiest 
and the more cultured class. In all the low countries there was no 
town of such eminence of this kind as Bruges, and it was here that 
Ulric Zel and Colard Mansion, his pupil, were at work. The latter had 
a pupil of his own, one who will always be held in remembrance by 
Englishmen for having brought over to this country an art which, of 
all others, has, perhaps, been the most important.- We refer, of course, 
to William Caxton, the London mercer, who spent so many years of 
his life at Bruges, and there became associated with the printer, Colard 
Mansion. 

About 1476, or perhaps a little earlier, that is, within about twenty- 
five years after printing was invented, William Caxton came over to 
England and set up his press just outside Westminster Abbey. He 
was the first English printer, but not the first English typefounder, for 
he brought his type from Bruges with him. His whole stock consisted 
of one font of long primer. When this was worn out he purchased 
others, and afterward procured a few fonts of different sizes, but we 
have it on the authority of Mr. Blades that Caxton was not a type- 
founder himself. 

For many years Caxton’s successors depended on the foreign type- 
founders for their types. To trace the early history of typefounding in 
Great Britain is almost impossible now, but it would appear that the first 
positive notice we have of typefounding in London is a font of Anglo- 
Saxon cut by John Day, for Archbishop Parker, and used in 1567. 
The next notice is found in a decree of the Court of Star Chamber, 
dated 11th July, 1637. Its general effect was to restrict the founders 
in England to four. 


the following abstract of it : 


This document is of such interest that we give 


DECREED BY THE COURT OF STARRE CHAMBER, 11 JULY, 1637. 


‘That there shall be Four Founders of letters for printing, and no 
more. 

“That the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London, 
with six other High Commissioners, shall supply the places of those 
four as they shall become void. 
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“That no master founder shall keep above two apprentices at one 
time. 

“That all journeymen typefounders be employed by the masters of 
the trade, and that idle journeymen be compelled to work upon pain of 
imprisonment, and such other punishment as the court shall think fit. 

“ That no master founders of letters shall employ any other person 
in any work belonging to the casting or founding of letters than free- 
men or apprentices to the trade, save only in pulling off knots of metal 
hanging at the end of the letters when they are first cast, in which work 
every master founder may employ one boy only, not bound to the 


trade.”’ 


The four founders under the decree of 1637 were, John Grismond, 
Thomas Wright, Arthur Nicholas, and Alexander Fifield. 

These restraints were taken away on the dissolution of the Star 
Chamber by Charles I., but in 1662 an act more burdensome than this 
decree was passed by Charles II. The number of master founders was 
again reduced to four. This restriction continued with some slight 
alterations till 1692, when it was abolished. Notwithstanding this regula- 
tion, typefounders increased in numbers, and a work issued a few years 
before 1693 states that the number of founders and printers had grown 
very As in regard to the spread of printing, the legislative 
restrictions were found to be futile; so in the case of typefounding, 


many. 


the decrees of parliament could not repress the natural progress of com- 
petition. 

The first English writer on typefounding is Joseph Moxon. In 1669 
he issued proofs of several sorts of letters. This is the first dated Eng- 
lish type specimen. A few years later he wrote a book, called “ The 
Rules of the Three Orders of Printing,” namely, the Roman, Italic, and 
English. Notwithstanding the existence of the English founders, the 
best native printers procured their types from abroad, because they were 
superior in workmanship and design. ‘The first Englishman to obtain 
for his country the celebrity which it has ever since retained was Wil- 
liam Caslon, who was born in 1692, at Hales Owen, Shropshire. He 
died January 23, 1766, He was apprenticed to an engraver of gunlocks 
and barrels, and after his term of apprenticeship followed his trade in 
Vine street, near the Minories. He evinced much genius in engraving 
ornamental devices on the barrels of firearms, and occasionally made 
While 
he was thus engaged, some of his bookbinding punches were noticed 


blocking tools for bookbinders and for chasers of silver plate. 


for their neatness and accuracy by John Watts, an eminent printer of 
the day, who thought that Caslon might be able to improve upon the 
existing type punches, which were then of a very unsatisfactory charac- 
ter. With this view Watts took Caslon under his patronage, and, after 
introducing him to the leading printers, supplied him with the means of 
beginning a typefoundry. ‘The elder Bowyer accidentally came across 
some remarkably neat lettering on a book by Caslon, and formed his 
acquaintance. He took him to James’ foundry, in Bartholomew Close, 
for Caslon had, up to that time, never seen any portion of the process of 
letter founding. He was then asked if he thought he could undertake 
to cut types, and Caslon took a day to consider the matter. The result 
was that he entered upon the business, Bowyer lending him £200, 
Bettenham £200, and Watts £100. 


applied himself assiduously to his new pursuit. 


With this assistance Caslon 
In 1720 the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, desiring to print a New Testament 
and Psalter in Arabic, engaged Caslon to cut the font. This was com- 
pleted, and gave great satisfaction. It is worthy of notice that while the 
circumstances of the first Caslon’s introduction to the typefounding 
business are given as already stated in the “Memoir of William Bow- 
yer,” by Nichols, the latter in his ‘Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century” (vol. ii., page 355) gives a different version of the 
affair. He says it was Palmer, the reported author of the “ History of 
Printing,” that first induced Caslon to turn to punch-cutting in general, 
for although he had been engaged in making this font of foreign char- 
acters he did not intend to pursue the trade. He cut, however, a line 
of pica Roman letter for his name at the bottom of his specimen, and 
this was so well executed that Palmer encouraged him to complete the 
font. Palmer got into difficulties, and Caslon had to find out a new 
patron, and it was then that Watts and the others befriended him. In 


1722 Caslon cut, for Bowyer, the beautiful font of English used in 
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printing Selden’s works, and the Coptic types for Wilkins’ edition of the 
Pentateuch. In spite of all the difficulties which Caslon encountered, 
he brought the art of typefounding to a perfection previously unat- 
tained, and rendered English printers entirely independent of the Dutch, 
from which they had previously obtained all their best fonts. From 
1720 to 1780 few works of importance were printed with the type of 
any other foundry, and his productions are in demand to this day.— 


British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





AN ENGLISH WRINKLE. 


Among the novelties exhibited in the printing department of the 
International Inventions Exhibition, recently held in London, says the 
Press News, of that city, was one by A. Rubenstein, of John street, 
Bedford Row, showing a contrivance for economising material in the 
composing-room, in the way of a unique arrangement of types in job- 
bing. The characters are so formed that each type serves two or more 
purposes, printing different letters according to the way in which it is 
placed in the composing-stick. For instance, “ map ” turned upside 
down produces “ dew,’’ as shown by the annexed figures : 


map dew 


Mr. Rubenstein thinks the compositcr will experience no difficulty 
in determining which way up the letter should be placed in the stick ; 
this will be easily understood by turning the types round the way they 
are required to stand. We presume the idea is intended for types for 
jobbing purposes. When these are of the largest size, of course space 
is gained in the case by the arrangement. 


A TRAMP’S TRAMP. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by a peregrinating 
printer to a friend in this city. It is dated “In the Woods, Eight 
Miles from Fredericksburg, Va., Sunday, July 12, 1885. 

DEAR OLD FRIEND,—Presuming that you might, by this time, 
wonder what had become of me, I thought that, while resting here in 
the shade of an old saw mill, I would drop you a line giving you the 
This has been the longest tramp I have ever taken, and 
Where I shall bring up I cannot tell. The only 


information. 
the end is not yet. 
time I have had my foot upon a railroad car was in crossing the head 
of Chesapeake bay, where they would not allow a person to walk over ; 
but, thanks to the state of Maryland, they interpolated a clause in the 
charter authorizing the building of the bridge, that a walk should also 
be added for the accommodation of foot passengers, or the railroad 
company must carry them across free. That you may have some idea 
of the distance I have already walked I will give you a few figures to 
illustrate the number of tes 7 have counted—passed : 

Number of miles walked 

Thirty-three telegraph poles per mile 

Eighty-four ties between telegraph poles........00.. 2.00. eeeees 3,401,244 

When I left Chicago I had no idea of the direction I should take, 
but simply followed my nose until I found myself in Toledo; then I 
made for Cleveland, and on to Erie. From Erie I took it across the 
country to Carry (three days’ work), Warren, Smithport, Condersport, 
Elkland, Lawrenceville, Mansfield, Troy, Towanda (two days), 
Tunkhanneck (one-half day), Wilkesbarre, Berwick, Bloomsburg, 
Danville, Sunbury (two hours), Selinsgrove, Duncannon, Harrisburg, 
Reading, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington and 
Fredericksburg, and now, perhaps, “ On to Richmond.” 

While passing through Erie, Warren, McKeon and Potter counties 
in Pennsylvania (the oil country) I would often stop and count the 
derricks that loomed up not only in the depths of the valleys, but high 
upon the mountains’ tops, and could compare them to naught but grim 
and ghastly skeletons—monuments of man’s cupidity, avarice and 
greed, 





To protect flour-paste against putrefaction, about a small beer-glass- 
ful of turpentine is added to a bucketful of paste, after the latter has 
been boiled and nearly, but not quite, cooled down. 
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THE SHADES OF NIGHT WERE FALLING FAST, AS THROUGH A DIRTY 
LANE THERE PASSED A MAN WHO BORE, 'MIDST SLEET AND RAIN, A BASKET AS A CLARION, RUNG THE ACCENTS OF THAT WELL-KNOWN 
12345 AND IT DID CONTAIN FRESH OYSTERS. 67890 | 
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JUST STEP INSIDE AND TAKE A REST, AND 


DARK AND WIDE, BEWARE THE DITCH ON EITHER SIDE: THIS WAS THR 
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The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 


. R. McCabe & Co., 68 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


CARDS (Plain and Fancy). 


J. H. Bufford’s Sons, Boston and New York ; West- 
ern branch, 156 Monroe street, Chicago, III. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS' 
MACHINERY. 

R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. ‘“ Unique’ 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. Send stamp 
for circular. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

Monroe street, Chicago. Map 

and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (*‘Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


A. Zeese & Co., ~~ 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MA- 
CHINERY AND FOLDING MACHINES. 
Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 

Chicago. 
ENGRAVERS. 


Chase Thorn, “ Pioneer-Press’’ Building, 78 East 
Third street, St. Paul, Min. 


Randolph & Co., 16 Murray street, New York. 
Wood Engraving of superior quality. Engravers 
for the reports of the U. S. Government. 


Vandercook & Co., State and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Photo and Wood Engravers. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Hand- 
feed and Attaching Newspaper Folder, Combi-~ 
nation Folders, Special Folders, Insetting Folders, 
300k Folders and Covering Machines. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, San Francisco and New 
York. 


C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25-27 Rose street, New York; 56 Franklin street, 
Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

J. H. Bonnell & Co., 7 Spruce street, New York. 


JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘ Peerless,’’ ‘‘Clipper,’’ an 
‘* Jewel”’ Presses. 


Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
Golding Jobber, Rotary Official, and Pearl presses. 











JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge”? Job 
Press, 


The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works, 
51 Beekman street, New York. Sole manufactur- 
ers of the Liberty Press. 

LETTER FILES AND FILE GOODS. 

The Globe Files Co., Cincinnati. All kinds of filing 
appliances. 

MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 11:9 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

PAPER CUTTERS. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 

fork, 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager, ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
«* Jewel’’ cutters, two styles. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
“Champion ”’ paper cutters. 


PAPER DEALERS —COMMISSION. 
Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manilla, etc., and 
specialties. 
PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 
Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 
PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 
A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
F. O. Sawyer & Co., 301-303 North Second street, 
St. Louis. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

Graham Paper Co., 217-219 North Main street, 

St. Louis. 


Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


St. Louis Paper Co., 703, 705, 707, 709 Locust street, 
St. Louis. (Send for packet catalogue.) 

W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


PAPER STOCK, 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 39: Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manuafcturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 

Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately ; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. 














PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
First-class and country Drum Cylinders. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass-Rule Works, 85-87 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 


Ed. A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y 
Dealer in roller composition and printers’ supplies. 

F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing-sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 

Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
Keep in stock everything required by printers. 

John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, We supply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y. Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — 
cabinets, cases, wood type, etc. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
201 Van Buren street, Chicago; ‘Tudor street, 


London, E. C., England. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, 
Orleans. Southern Printers’ Warehouse, 


New 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS. 
A. J. Cox & Co., 144 Monroe street, Chicago, III. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 
Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
Composition in bulk a specialty. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 3 Bath street, Boston. The 


best patent and old style composition. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 200 Clark street, Chicago 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


ork. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Type-Founding Co., 200-204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Dominion Type-Founding Co., Montreal, Canada 
P. A. Crossby, manager, Only typefoundry in 
British North America, Sole agents for Mackellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Co. 

Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65, Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Illinois Type-Founding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

John G. Mengel & Co., 31 German street, Baltimore. 
Typefounders and Electrotypers. Largest and 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the Mackellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 


The Union Type-Foundry, 54-56 Franklin street 
Chicago. Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton & Katz, Two Rivers, Wis., Manufacturers 
of Holly-Wood Type, Borders and Reglets. 


The Wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., Norwich, 
Conn, 
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Pica, - - ° < 
Small Pica, - - 
Long Primer, - - 
Bourgeois, - - 
Brevier, - - - 







Fancy Type, about 









Newton Coprer Tyee Co. 


14 Frankfort St., New York. 





PRICES FOR COPPER-FACING TYPE REDUCED. 
Cts. 


Deduct Quads and Spaces—the letter only being Copper-faced. 
the weight of the font, Pica, for instance, is only 
EIGHT CENTS per pound, 








First. Its durability is at 







and shall continue to use them. 






the kindest usage. 






**To Newron Copper Tyre Co.: 


Fonts of 5,000 lbs. Guaranteed in a Week. 


Copper-faced Type has several advantages : 


least doubled, no matter how hard the metal. 


Second. Corrections are more readily made. 

Third. Forms wash easier, and if not clean it may be seen at a glance. 
Fourth, ‘The type gives a sharper and cleaner impression. 

Fifth. The copper is a relief to the eye. 


““THEO. L. DE VINNE & CO.” 














Payment can be made to the founders, or directly to this Compayy. 


SAMUEL ORCHARD, Secretary. 


““New York, January 2, 1883. 





WALKER & BRESNAN, 





e 9 e e 
mn omens! Printers Furnishing Warehouse. 
- Io Nonpareil, - - - 14 
a MITCHELL'S 
II Diamond, - - - 25 R le 
15 per cent of Typefounders’ Prices. : : U ' 
nesses ROM esl Mitering Machine, 
IN ESTIMATING COST, ” Wither &e Brewun, 





Sole Agents. 





Price, $35.00; Weight, boxed, about 100 lbs. 





201-205 William Street, 


— AND —— 


aN nw York==— 

















“'WaLkerR & BRESNAN: 


‘*We could not get along without the Mitering Machine. It is excellent. 
“SHEPARD & JOHNSTON,” 



















Leads, Brass Rules, Galleys, Metal Furniture & Quotations. 


15 & 17 Frankfort Street, 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE, BLOCKING, 
‘* We have used Copper-faced types ever since they were introduced in this city, MORTISING, ETC. 


The process of Copper-facing has proved of decided 
advantage, not only by doubling or trebling the wear of Roman types, but by 
permiiting us to use freely, in long editions of common work, scripts and ornamental 


letters, which, uncoppered, would have been soon destroyed, even with Send for NEW Specimen Book. 


**CHICAGO, June 2, 1884. 





THE 


A. ZEESE & CO. 


Reltef Plate and Photo- 


Eingravers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


119 MONROE STREET, 


AND 


2, 4, 6 and 8 CUSTOM-HOUSE PLACE, 


CHICAGO. 


| 12 1b. Folio, 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


INLAND PRINTER. 


REMOVAL. 


FRENCH LINEN 


A StrictLy First-Ciass CREAM Laip LINEN FLAT PAPER 





500 Sheets to Ream. 


Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


. $3.00 per Ream, 
16 nee 4.00 ‘f = I are 
i Rov: . . «+ 00% . | 20 ** Double Cap, . 
agate ed toe 5.00 “ “ | 24 “ le 


Above prices are net. 


12lb. Demy, . . . $3.00 per Ream. 
“6 “ 


4.00 ‘f 
‘ 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JoB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 





BILL HEADS, 
LETTER HEADS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
PROGRAMMES, 


BOOKWORK, 
CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, 
MAGAZINES, 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 


The typography of this journal is a sample of our work, 





Jno. T. Moore, 
Pres’t. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 
173 & 175 Apams STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


Usep By PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. 


J. W. Butter, 
Vice-Pres’t. 


G. W. Moss, 


Treasurer, 


C. M Davis, 
Secretary. 


We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, ) 
WAWASA MILLS, 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, 
BUTLER MILLS, 
ST. CHARLES MILLS, 
LEDGER MILLS, 
ZL. L. BROWN’S LEDGER 


FLAT 
and RULED 
PAPERS. 





PAPERS. 


We also have a full line of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programmes, Wedding Goods 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER 
made to order on short notice. 





THE IMPROVED 


KEYSTONE QUOIN 


A SAFE, 
SIMPLE, 
SENSIBLE 
LOCK-UP. 


A QUICK, 
QUIET, 
QUADRATIC 
LOCK-UP. 


Made of the Best Tempered Metal, and finished in the best possible manner, 
Pronounced by the Craft as 


“The best Quoin extant.” — Jameson & Morse, 162-164 Clark St. 

‘¢ Catches the practical printer at first glance.”—/as. W. Scott, Pub- 
lishers Chicago Herald. 

‘‘ More satisfactory to us in all respects than any other metal Quoin 
we have used or seen.” — C. H. Blakely & Co., 68-70 Wabash Ave. 


JOHN McCONNELL & CO. 
KRIB, PA. 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 





_P. D. HOYT, Gen'l Western Agent, 
as tee 71 WapasH Ave., CHICAGO. 


generally, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 








FROM FLORIDA. 


To the Editor: PENSACOLA, Florida, July 18, 1885. 

Notwithstanding the many rumors of sickness, as yet we have no 
dangerous disease prevailing. Some few cases of scarlatina, of a very 
mild character, have occurred, but’ for the past week we have heard 
of no new cases. 

The printing business is pretty well overstocked in this place. We 
have three newspapers, two of them semi-weekly, the other weekly; 
and four job printing-offices. Wages low, with plenty of printers. 

Se Werle 





RETRACTION BY “THE MODEL PRINTER.” 
To the Editor ; NEw York, July 22, 1885. 

In the last issue of Zhe Model Printer, there appeared an article 
reflecting on the reputation of the well known Campbell Country Press. 
We immediately commenced suit for libel in the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York against the publisher, W. J. Kelly, which was 
compromised by Mr. Kelly giving us a RETRACTION, from which we 
now copy the following : 

“Since the last issue of our paper we are in receipt of numerous 
letters in behalf of the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company in regard to our editorial comments on the merits of the 
Campbell Country Press. We beg to assure the gentlemen managing 
the affairs of that company that we do not, neither does our last state- 
ment, indorse all that was said by our correspondent. We certainly do 
not mean to be understood that the Campbell Country Press is con- 
structed out of cheap cast-iron; for aught we know it is as good, per- 
haps better, than the like material used in other presses. We will add, 
in addition, that our comments upon the “racquet” made by the 
Campbell Country Press was simply a repetition of an old story we 
heard long ago about this press, and of course cannot vouch for its 
truth. We might also add that investigation has shown that many of 


our correspondent’s statements ave not warranted by the facts. 
(Signed) Wo. J. KELLY. 
The letter, of which the above is a copy, is in our possession. 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANF’G Co., 
160 William street, New York. 306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
L. GRAHAM & Sons, Southern Agents. 
1o1 Gravier street, New Orleans. 


FROM THE LONE STAR STATE. 
To the Editor - SAN ANTONIO, Tex., July 30, 1885. 
Business in Texas generally still dull, but prospects for fall trade 
Crops were never better, and merchants are buying more 
The printing business will hold its 


good. 
liberally than for five years past. 
place in trade, as new material is being ordered freely. 

Chas, C. & B. F. Johnson, formerly foreman and city distributor, of 
the Zight, have opened up a neat joboffice under the firm name of 
Johnson Bros. Chas. C. Johnson may be called a Chicago printer, 
having worked for a long time and being well known in that city. 
Their machinery is the latest improved and type of the latest faces, 
purchased from Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago, who may credit 
the sale to advertising liberally in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The San Antonio Dazly Express will put in an entire new dress, 
and enlarge to an eight page paper by the first of September. 
Material has already been ordered, and we understand will come from 
a Chicago foundry. 

The Daily Telegraph is the name of the new journal soon to come 
forth from Laredo, Texas, the natural gate city between the United 
States and Mexico. The Ze/egraph will be printed in Spanish and 
English, and devoted to southwest Texas, and opening up commercial 
relations between the United States and the Republic of Mexico. 
Chicago founders again take the order. 

The Galveston Mews (Dallas branch office) is under way, and the 
15th of September or 1st of October will see the new issue circulated. 
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This will be a big thing for the union printers of Texas, as it will open 
up work for a good number of them in that zest of Texas rats. 

The Houston Post, since its start a union paper, has at last fallen 
into the hands of one of the numerous colonels or professors known to 
Texas journalism, and the office has been ratted. The typos walked 
out about two weeks ago on account of not receiving their money. 
The office has about a half force of boys and rats, filling up its columns 
with plate matter. The Knights of Labor are at present boycotting the 
sheet. Like all rat organs, the Post now claims to have bursted up the 
union, and put an end to its existence in Texas forever. 

The union and Knights of Labor are well organized in Texas, and 
the colonels and professors will likely hear something soon. 


Yours, etc., Typo. 





FROM THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
To the Editor: SACRAMENTO, Cal., July 28, 1885. 
Since my last letter business in this city has been very fair, and 
from present indications there will be a brisk fall trade. 
known printers on this coast have departed this life, namely, F. B. 


Two well 


Huntley and W. P. Lyon. 
Your editorial in regard to the Dakota employer was well liked, 


| and the “prints” of this coast would like to know how much reduction 





| to pay the union scale, started publication on 


he made in the price of goods after reducing employés forty per cent 
and foreman one hundred and fifty per cent. The paper must have 
been a very fat one for compositors to make $27 per week at thirty-five 
cents per thousand, as we can not make that amount per week at fifty 
cents per thousand. 

The Suz, the only Democratic paper in 
county, a sheet whom the typographical union of this city compelled 
Monday, July 20, and 
in the fourth issue, the one following the death of ex-President Grant, 
from neglect or some other cause failed to turn We 
would all like to see the Suz succeed, but do not think this narrow- 
minded policy, if continued, will gain support in this staunch Repub- 
lican district. 

Lewis & Johnston, the well known printers of this city, have made 


this solid Republican 


its column rules. 


quite an improvement in their office, having enlarged it by an addi- 
tion of twenty by sixty feet. They have also added a new cylinder 
press, a steam engine, and a large number of poster fonts, making 
an office second to none in Southern California. The composing-room 
is about the best lighted and well ventilated of any we have ever seen, 
and they are now in a condition to do excellent work. 

Mr. James L. Gorde, formerly of Silver City, New Mexico, and 
Chas. C. Gorde, formerly of Dallas, Texas, have opened a joboffice. 
We hope the “ boys ” will be successful, but there are too many offices 
in this city now for any of them to do a very brisk trade. 

One scrub office kas gone to the dogs—sheriff’s hands 
another had+to change firm name in order to keep running, and they 
are also in a bad way. The cause of all this is too low prices and 


and 





poor workmanship. ‘The state printing-office is nearly finished in its 
alterations, and soon the “grand army’ 
place, as every compositor from Shasta to San Diego expects to go to 
work there, but we are afraid too many will call, while few will be 


NUMBER Two. 


? will wend its way to said 


chosen. 





FROM THE HUB. 


To the Editor : Boston, July 24, 1885. 

Boston still exists, although the various summer resorts of New 
England are well filled with representatives from the Hub; but the 
humble printer may still be found working away in his accustomed 
place, contenting himself with an occasional holiday trip to the 
beaches with the accompaniment of a clam dinner. 

There seems to be a fair amount of work at present, but no one is 
crowded. 

Mr. Mattoon, who for a number of years has held the position of 
foreman of Rand, Avery & Co’s bookroom, has severed his connec- 
tion with that firm and started a new office. He has the best wishes 
of many friends. 

The Evening Star, a one-cent daily, suspended publication a short 
time since, the publisher giving as his reason that there was no money 
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in a penny paper in Boston. He intimates that in the fall there may 
be started from the same plant a new paper of an “ intensely local ”’ 
character on a two-cent basis. 

The tenth annual convention of the Amateur Press Association met 
here the 15th inst. Various “ pomes” and essays were read with 
titles suggestive of graduation day in a female seminary. 

Some time ago the New York 77zéune commenced printing a Sun- 
day edition on Saturday night for the benefit of Boston and surround- 
ing towns. It took pretty well, so the Wor/d printed a paper at 2.15 
Sunday morning, getting it to Boston about five hours later by special 
train. This was too much for the Boston Hera/d to endure without 
revenge, so it prepared Sunday editions and sent them to Saratoga and 
other cities heretofore supplied only by New York papers, reaching 
those points an hour and a half in advance of its New York rivals. 

Employés of many mercantile establishments are much agitated 
over a movement toward early closing on Saturdays, and are rushing 
their various views into print, but up to the present time that is all it 
amounts to. There is a great lack of unity in any movement toward 
bettering the condition of the working class, and very little interest 
taken in labor organizations. I attended a meeting of the typograph- 
ical union some time since and found about forty members present. 
One informed me that it was the average attendance, excepting at the 
periodical renovation and remodeling of the constitution, when the 
number present would be large and the display of eloquence wonder- 
ful. E. 





OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, July 28, 1885. 

Business continues in the same old rut,a few places very busy, 
many others very dull; however, considering the red-hot weather we 
have been having, nothing better could be expected. Indeed it has 
been so awfully hot that the depression in business has really been a 
blessing in disguise to those who are compelled to earn their living 
“‘ by the sweat of their brow.” 

We have been very much interested in the correspondence which 
has been going on in THE INLAND PRINTER relative to the proper 
way in which to bring about the eight-hour system as constituting a 
day’s work. In the abstract, we think that the views advanced by 
your Washington correspondent correct, but when you come down to 
the plain practical facts of the case we are not so sure of the feasi- 
bility of his ideas ; for those in government employ are apt to forget 
that the government is in a better position to enforce the eight-hour 
system in any sort of labor to which it applies than any private person 
or concern can be, for it is in competition with nobody as a producer 
of goods for the market. Talking some time since with the local 
secretary of the plasterers’ union, he seemed to think that if working 
people would agree to make eight hours a day’s work, and accept pay 
per hour at the rate of ten hours, that in a little while wages would be 
advanced, and _ the established without much 
Members of Typographical Union No. 2 have formed an 
assembly K. of L. Pressmen’s Union No. 4 has lately received 
numerous accessions to membership from a very desirable quarter. 


eight-hour system 


trouble. 


That whole-souled cosmopolitan gentleman, Chas. Bendenagel, 
the rollermaker, has lately extended his business by the purchase of 
the good-will of D. Sullivan & Co. Mr. Bendenagel is a practical 
printer, and for a long time held the position of foreman in the Pudlic 
Ledger joboffice. While speaking of rollermaking, it may interest 
your readers to know that Mr, Chas. Brigham, for over fifty years con- 
nected with the Collins printing house, was the man who first used a 
composition roller in the government office at Washington. Mr. Brig- 
ham is still alive, hale and hearty, and at his place of business every 
day. He very often speaks of an old Philadelphia printer by the name 
of Wm. S. Young. Mr. Brigham had occasion once to ask Mr. 
Young for a position. Mr. Young was very particular to examine the 
applicant in reference to his ability to manage the (then) new compo- 
sition roller, and in the course of his remarks would say, “ If you know 
enough to put the ink on the rollers and form right, any d—n fool 
can take it off.’ More truth than poetry in that, hey ? 

With best wishes for the prosperity of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

C. W. M. 


Yours fraternally, 


THE INLAND 








PRINTER. 





QUESTIONING THE AWARD. 
To the Editor: NEw ORLEANS, July 29, 1885. 
An extract from an article taken from the Chicago 7riéune in the 
July number of your valuable journal, refers to the trial of printing- 
presses at the late World’s Exposition in this city. The article so 
boldly misrepresents the affair as to carry conviction, possibly, to those 
who know nothing of the facts of the case. One reason given in the 


| article for the award to the Cottrell presses is “the unequaled manner 


in which they did their work.”” Now, we defy anybody to show a 
single copy of the work done on the Cottrell presses during the trial. 
We defy anybody to bring forward the proof that either of these presses 
had either ink, form or rollers on during the trial (?). Axactly the 
contrary was the case. So much for the claim of “ unequaled manner 
of doing their work.””, What work? Running through white paper. 

The Cottrell Company are anxious to have this decision regarded 
as final. Possibly because the jury that awarded them the prize did 
not include a single practical printer or pressman, the nearest approach 
to either qualification being in the person of a journalist of this city, 
who, years ago, was a compositor. 

The article also states that the decision of the jurors was concurred 
in by all unprejudiced people. Unprejudiced persons would more 
likely denounce the examination of the different presses as a farce / 
It is strange that neither of the Cottrell presses influenced any of the 
unprejudiced persons to the extent of buying one of them. The 
Campbell Company sold their two-revolution press to a firm in this 
city, who had five months’ observation of all the presses at the 
World’s Exposition. They, in common with all sensible people, regard 
as ridiculous the award that Messrs. Cottrell are so proud of. 

We had charge of the Campbell presses at the Exposition and feel 
that a gross injustice was done the Campbell Company in the award 
made by the jury; and we are satisfied to leave it to the printers of this 
country, whether avy jury is justified in stating that a press without 
ink, form or rollers, can do as good work as one so equipped, as was 
the case with the Campbell presses at the Exposition. We were in 
practical operation, and were ready and anxious for a fair and compre- 
hensive trial on all points, such a trial as the Campbell Company have 
been yearning for, for lo, these many years. 

In conclusion we would suggest that Messrs. Cottrell advertise the 
statement of the jury showing zz what points their press was superior. 
The chairman of the Committee on Awards stated to us personally that 
“that kind of a report was not furnished.” As a matter of curiosity 
we would like to see such a report, if the jury can possibly formulate 
one. We say possibly, because we know the jury kept no record of 
anything in that line during their FIVE HOURS’ examination of MORE 
THAN TWENTY-FIVE different machines and displays entered for com- 
petition. 

We have more facts ready when wanted. 

Respectfully, L. GRAHAM & Son, 
Southern Agents Campbell Press Co. 


“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.” 

To the Editor » ° NeEwaAkRK, N. J., July 20, 1885. 

Having read with interest your article on proverbs in last issue, and 
being convinced of the truthfulness of the remarks contained in the 
second paragraph, I desire to instance an incident that came under my 
observation, bearing on the subject, of how an employer treated a good 
customer, and how he got “left”? for his dishonesty. In the fall of 
1883 I was engaged as foreman in a town in the state of New York, 
and one afternoon the manager of an extensive carriage, harness and 
saddlery hardware supply establishment in the town, was sent from the 
counting-house of our office to me to give instructions about a job (a 
price list of eight pages, twenty thousand copies) he required gotten out, 
and in which he was desirous the best paper on the premises, and the 
best ink should be used, regardless of cost. I showed him a sample 
sheet of the best we had in stock, and which folded as near as possible 
to the size he required, and about this he was most particular. The 
paper was toned, sixty pounds to the ream, well rolled and finished, 
which suited him exactly, and he decided to have the job worked on it. 
I next showed him a can of very fine blue-black ink, which had not 














before this ‘been opened, and this he also approved of. The job was set 
up, and a proof submitted on the paper selected, and with this ink, and 
it was returned to me by the manager in person, with the remark that 
‘all suited him nicely.”” When he had left, the boss came up, inquir- 
ing about the job, and demurred about giving the paper and ink, re- 
marking that ‘the paper was too good, and the ink too dear.” I in- 
formed him of the instructions I had received, that the cost of printing 
the job was to be of no consideration, and that in every respect the 
customer required it to be Ar. The boss went to work and selected 
out an inferior paper in weight and finish, but of the exact same color, 
for the job, and had it cut up. He next had about five thousand copies 
run off in the blue-black ink, and then ordered the remainder to be 
worked in ordinary book ink. The job was delivered, and then came 
the day of investigation and trouble. The inferior paper and ink had 
been detected, and an explanation demanded of why the paper that had 
been decided on with me, and the ink was not used on the entire job. 
The boss, with that effrontery which marks those that cheat and are 
found out, insisted that what was selected had been used, and I was 
appealed to by him to bear out this, which I, of course, knowing differ- 
ently, had no alternative but to become awkwardly silent. My respect 
for this boss became immediately lowered, and I looked upon him with 
contempt for his dishonesty the short time afterward I remained in his 
employ, and the firm, which up to this had been good customers, re- 
moved their work to another house in the town. “ Honesty may be 
the best policy,’ but better still is the scriptural injunction, ‘“ Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men.” 


Yours respectfully, J.-B Mi: 





A WORD WITH THE TYPEFOUNDERS. 
To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, July 19, 1885. 


As I think it would be to the best interests of all parties concerned 
if typefounders had occasional instruction from practical printers as to 
how they should manufacture their wares, I take the liberty of saying 
a few words to them. I see that some of the suggestions already 
offered in THE INLAND PRINTER have been followed by a few type- 
founders, and hence I am encouraged to intrude this article upon your 
What I have to say may have been said before, in which case 
I shall be only too glad to add to the force of former advice by a 
further stirring up of the subjects touched upon. 

If the founders thoroughly understood the various ways in which 
type is used, they would perhaps offer us printers fewer of those new 
meaningless faces, and would go to improving the faces which they 
have already, in order to make them more useful and labor saving. 
But some typefounders (and prominent ones, too) are wofully 
ignorant of the minutize of the compositor’s business, and therefore 
waste their spare energies in devising new styles of type, instead of 
making their old faces more desirable and handier for the working 
printer. 

I am pleased to see that the American founders have at last 
awakened to the importance of the universal (or Didot or French) 
system of type bodies, and that the majority of the prominent ones 
have adopted, or are working toward the adoption of this excellent 


space. 


system; and I would advise my colleagues not to invest another 
dollar in any font that is not cast on these multiple of twelve to pica 
bodies, and that you had best discard as soon as you can all type you 
have which does not justify with it, and that you insist on being fur- 
nished with type cast on this system, no matter what your typefounder 
may say. 

While I rejoice over this important move in regard to bodies, I 
want to lecture those founders who have adopted the new system, and 
yet have neglected the most important part of it, namely, the casting of 
each series to a uniform and systematic line, so that the different sizes 
may be used as caps and small caps in combination, and line accu- 
rately, without the use of paper and cardboard in justifying. About 
twenty series have been produced where perfect lining is obtained by 


the means of six to pica leads. This is an improvement that ought to 


be insisted on in every face cast on the new bodies, and it is, in fact, 
the chief recommendation for the universal bodies. 
However, in investigating this matter with some of the series in 
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my office, I find that a number of the smaller faces (from pearl to 
long primer) would ‘kern ” or run over too much at the bottom of the 
body when cast to line with six to pica leads. ‘Therefore I would 
advise the founder to cast such faces so that we can line them by using 
twelve to pica leads. In fact I see that in two Johnson foundry series 
the eight and nine-point faces line with twelve to pica leads. I would 
rather pay for twelve to pica leads than fill up my office with small 
caps to all my job fonts, which latter is the alternative that some 
founders suggest in their opposition to the Didot bodies. The money 
that extra small caps will cost I would prefer to spend in other series, 
and thus have a larger variety of faces. 

From what little knowledge I have of typefounding, I know it is 
as much, if not more trouble to cast small caps for job fonts than it 
would be to adjust the lining plates or standards on their molds so as 
to cast all sizes to a uniform line, either for twelve or six to pica leads 
justification. Perhaps it may require more care in founding to institute 
this improvement, but I venture to say that the founder who introduces 
it in all his faces will have the advantage over the founder who does 


not, and will have greater sales on account of the immense superiority 


of type cast with a “ labor-saving line, if I may so call it. Don’t 
“go off half-cocked ” in the adoption of the Didot system. If you 


find the change of bodies a good one to make, don’t omit the best fea- 
ture of it. Let no typefounder hold back because his present matrices 
are not fitted to line according to this idea. Either refit them for a 
new line, or invent appliances for your molds by which the proper 
line may be obtained. Your inventive genius is certainly equal to that. 
It will be worth your while, if it is your intention to make the best 
and most salable type. 

I notice that one foundry (the Cincinnati) has discarded the double 
small pica body, and is casting all faces usually cast on that body on 
the new paragon (20 points). This is a very laudable change. Double 
long primer is everywhere preferable to double small pica. Small pica 
being used only on bookwork, why should we have the double of it in 
bodies in the joboffice ? 
and should have adopted five-line nonpareil and seven-line nonpareil 
(which are adopted by the Johnson, Cleveland & Collins, and McLees- 


ter foundries). 


This foundry should have gone a step further, 


These bodies are preferable to double English, double 
We 
could use slugs instead of quads in long blank lines, and save much 
labor. Iam much pleased with Johnson’s new system of bodies, pre- 
ferring it to the Marder, Luse & Co’s. 


Columbian, and double paragon, in being multiples of nonpareil. 


I would, however, add the 4, 
4%, 5, 514, 7, 10, 11, and 20 point sizes, which would be all that are 
necessary to a most serviceable series of bodies, and I would only cast 
book faces on the 11-point body, as the job printer doesn’t want it nor 
its double. I am ‘*down” somewhat on 14-point (English) for job 
faces, and would exclude it, were it practicable. At least I would ad- 
vise casting such faces either on 12 or 16 point wherever possible. 

It makes me feel almost like “ cussing ”’ to see that some founders 
It seems as if 
these founders could admit into their business no ideas regarding type- 


still persist in casting minionette and emerald borders. 


making, except such as they learned when they served their apprentice- 
ship. I see, also, that some fiend has cast a border (called “ Letter 
Combinations”) on a long primer body. 
every pound of it cast. 


He ought to be made to eat 
Will our typemakers ever learn that pica and 
nonpareil bodies are the only ones on which the printer wants his bor- 
ders, cuts, and ornaments cast ? 

While on this point, I feel like kicking those electrotypers who can’t 
trim their cuts to even ems or ens of pica. But since we can’t expect 
them to even trim their electros truly square, how can we hope to have 
them trim their wares by exact measure ? I will atise in all my might and 
just anger some day, and slay a few of these electrotype chuckleheads. 
They need an infusion of sense into their business. 

Another point I want to give a boost, too, namely: All figures 
should be cast on a uniform body, and so as to justify with even spaces. 
How much we tablework compositors would bless you if you would 
only cast job font figures on either 1}, 1 


by 39 ¥> go f B 4% $, or full 
em bodies, is scarcely estimable. 


All the punctuation marks should 
be cast on one of these fractions of the body; likewise, “ justifiers’’ for 
use in tabular matter. ‘There is certainly no reason why founders should 
not favor us in this particular. I have lost enough time in setting tables 
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where no two figures or points were of like thickness, and where they 
And I have wasted many a “ d—n 


failed to justify with the spaces. 
A WORKING PRINTER. 


it’ also. 





FROM ENGLAND. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
To the Editor - LONDON, July 10, 1885. 

The condition of the trade in London, taking one thing with 
another, is somewhat satisfactory. Things have been looking black 
in Manchester lately, while the ordinary run of work in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne has been interrupted to the bad by the collapse of one of its 
weeklies. : 

It should have been stated in last month’s INLAND PRINTER, that 
the continued article, “The Inventor of the Steam-Press,”’ being 
Herr Theo. Goebel’s reply to Mr. Blades, was brought to a close in 
the June issue of the Printers’ Register. Comment on the clear, 
blunt and forcible manner of writing indulged in by the vindicator of 
Koenig, has already been made. 

The Morning Mail, the halfpenny daily started here a few months 
ago, has just failed, and its name, therefore, may be added to the list 
of the several attempts that have been made in the metropolis to 
establish a morning paper at half the usual price. Complaints were 
made in the before-mentioned journal that its downfall was brought 
about by a combination of the more powerful of its contemporaries to 
crush it, and by the action of Mr. Walter, M.P. (who saw his own 
attempt, the Szmmary fail), for alleged infringement of title. The 
M. M. completely put the S. in the dark, as regards the get-up. 

The heat is becoming oppressive in London offices, and those 
employers who study the comfort of their men are again devising 
means for alleviating the annoyance caused thereby. But with all their 
suggestions and experiments, they don’t seem to improve very much 
on the old system of watering the floors. 

The proprietors of the Daily Telegraph —to their credit be it said 
—were the last persons of note who, a few months ago, attempted to 
lessen the evils resulting from confinement in gas-heated, almost 
suffocating composing-rooms. The owners of the above daily fixed 
a waterspray ventilator in the basement, by which a supply of fresh, 
purified air was driven in, the foul and heated atmosphere escaping 
through the two-divisioned, lever-barred windows at each end of the 
apartment. Notwithstanding, however, that great expense was in- 
curred in this would-be improvement, its working results were about 
the reverse to what was expected. 

“ Christopher Crayon” (Mr. Ewing Ritchie), whose contributions 
to the Christian World—perhaps the most widely circulated and 
popular of the religious papers—have made that weekly famous, is 
about the most horrible calligraphist—I was about to say héero- 
glyphist—that one could come across. In the hope that this paragraph 
may meet his eye, and be the means of allowing compositors, when 
engaged on his copy, to earn a little more money, is the foregoing 
written. 

It is noticeable that in many of the “wanted” advertisements 
relating to printers that one may see in the London papers, “from the 
country preferred,” are words seldom omitted. Asking a far more 
experienced workman than myself the reason, his answer was, “ They 
certainly make the best jobbing hands, but are not half so knowing 
as those of the town, and are therefore the more easily imposed upon.” 

Speaking of printers’ advertisements reminds me of the following, 
which I saw some months ago, in one of our dailies: ‘ Compositor 
wanted; must be quick and clean, steady and reliable; 414d per 
thousand (ens)!’? The name of the cheap, rubbishing, workman- 
starving, price-cutting, downright rat of a “ printer” who had the 
insolence to insult the typo with this offer, I will not mention. 

“Picturesque Punctuation” is to be the title of a small work, 
coming from the pen of one of our most able authorities on the subject, 
which will be issued here shortly. The author’s remarks on the art of 
dividing words and sentences by means of points will occupy, I hear, 
the smallest portion of the book; it is to consist principally of accounts 
of the punctuation of some fifty of our most influential journals. 

The Manchester Executive seems to stand a poor chance of ever 
recovering the Belfast (Ireland) Morning Mews, which daily’s pro- 
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prietor (Mr. Gray, M.P.) thought fit to turn into an unfair house three 
or four months ago. For about eighteen months previous to the house 
being ratted there had been continual disputes between employer and 
employés regarding the right of the companionship to departments and 
other phat, the honorable gentleman (?) not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the typographic art to know that its members rejoice at 
the prospect of getting and receiving a slight increase to their wages 
without the usual trouble, as much as said person is delighted in 
anticipation of a day’s fishing or shooting, or whatever other pastime 
he may find best suited to his tastes and ideas. 

Years ago the above-mentioned newspaper was one of the finest 
got-up dailies in the North of Ireland. It is now about the worst; 
though latterly, owing to the introduction of logotypes into the office, 
an improvement is perceptible. Belfast, indeed, sends out, on the 
whole, the worst newspaper printing in the kingdom; but it in some 
measure compensates for this defect by its superiority, over any other 
town in Hibernia, in poster and other large work. 

Charles Young was out of work not many weeks since, and seeing 
there was not much doing in the place, determined to tramp to London. 
He called in at various printing-offices in the towns through which he 
passed, but the unwelcome shake of the head to the “Any assistance at 
case today, sir?”’ at the majority of them caused his cash to disappear. 
So one evening, when a drizzling rain was falling, when night was fast 
coming on, and he was marveling where he could get board and lodge 
till morning, he espied a hayshed not far from the road. C. Y. must 
have found it a comfortable roost; for twelve hours later he was roused 
by a constable from his sweet slumbers on the fragrant dried grass, who 
marched him off, together with the gnawed stumps of two field turnips. 
Poor fellow! he got a month. Not many miles off a miner, a few days 
afterwards, got six months for having kicked his wife to death. Such, 
O Transatlantic readers, is a specimen of “justice”? in some parts of 
England. 

At this moment the chief topic of conversation in journalistic circles 
is the publication by the Pad/ Mall Gazette of a series of painful revela- 
tions concerning the traffic in young girls. It is not at all a nice thing 
to talk about; but the horrible practice is growing to such immense 
proportions, that, if some stop is not put to it, the consequences will be 
frightful to contemplate. Very far, as some people imagine, from gain 
is the motive of the heads of the P. AZ. G. in putting before the public 
It is the greatest act of patriotism and 


these shocking disclosures. 
Without a 


honesty which the said paper has as yet been guilty of. 
doubt, the evening daily emanating from Northumberland street is ¢he 
leading afternoon journal of the United Kingdom. 

I should have mentioned it long ago, but will state the fact now, 
while writing on the excellence of one paper, that at no previous 
period has the English daily newspaper press been in so healthy a 
condition as during the past nine months. Each one strains every 
nerve at emulation; prodigious sums of money have been spent, and 
a care has been taken with regard to the collection of news and the 
get-up of the issues that was never before expended on them. 

Mistakes will occur! It seems so! Mr. J. Gould, of Middle- 
burgh, is the author and printer of a book called “The Letterpress 
Printer,’ which work is an excellent little affair on the art in a 
small way. Now, though this gentleman took every possible care in 
the printing of said work imaginable, and revised, and re-revised it 
over and over again, several noticeable errors might be pointed out to 
him, both in spelling and punctuation. PRINTERIAN. 





THE well known manufacturer of roller composition, F. A. Lischke, 
in Leipsic-Sellershausen, has succeeded, after extensive experimenting, 
in producing a composition roller which is said to be a desirable substi- 
tute for the leather-covered rollers used at present in lithographic 
For printing, colors especially prepared for the roller 


printing. 
The chief 


composition are employed and furnished by the inventor. 
advantages in the employment of the new kind of rollers are said to 
consist in beautifully clean and even printing, easy working, and more 
brilliant appearance of colors, considerable saving in the use of color, 
obviating the necessity for wiping off after every impression, thus 
adding greatly to the rapidity and guarding the original. Patents have 
also been applied for in several countries. 





THE DAVEY SAFETY ENGINE OR VACUUM 
MOTOR. 


The Davey Safety Engine or Vacuum Motor, of which the follow- 
ing is a correct engraving, is the invention of Henry Davey, Esq., one 
of the best known mechanical engineers in England, who is also the 
inventor of the Differented Pumping Engine, which is extensively 
used in the water works and mines of Great Britain, and which has 
recently been introduced into the United States. The advantages 
claimed for it are of such a character, that while it is applicable to all 
branches of business where a motive power is required, it especially 
commends itself to the owners of establishments where a cheap, and at 
the same time a safe power can be utilized. The principle is unlike 
that of any steam, gas, hot air, or petroleum engine heretofore offered 
to the public, and a thorough investigation of its merits, as well as a 
reference to the experience of those who have tested it will demonstrate 
that this is no idle claim. 
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It also possesses many and positive advantages over the ordinary 
steam engine and boiler, among the more prominent of which may be 
enumerated: greater economy of space and fuel; no possibility of 
injury from improper firing; no possibility of explosion under any cir- 
cumstances, and no necessity for skilled attention. In its construction 
it is simplicity itself, it having no safety valve, exhaust, steam gauge, 
gauge cocks, boiler feed pump or injector, or any of these adjuncts of 
an ordinary steam engine, which are so frequently a source of annoy- 
ance. The cost of running, where hard or soft coal is used, will not 
exceed one cent per horse power per hour, a merely nominal sum, 
while in point of durability its working parts are in all respects the 
same and as well built as a well-constructed steam engine. As the 
main feature of this motor, in all its types, is the utilization of energy 
produced by vacuum, no pressure is ever generated in the boiler, which 
thus renders the system especially suitable for use in an almost infinite 
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variety of places and ways where skilled labor is not available, or 
when the expense attending it would be prohibitory. The water- 
feeding arrangement is automatic, and the means of regulating the 
speed are thoroughly efficient. It can be in operation in from ten to 
twenty minutes from the time of lighting the fire, foras soon as steam 
commences and the least vapor rises from the water, the engine can be 
started. i 
It is especially adapted for use in small or country printing-offices, 
ranging as it does from one-half to four actual horse power. In cor- 
roboration of this statement we may mention that there is now in 
operation in the printing establishment of Hornstein Bros., 121 Fifth 
avenue, this city, a two horse power Davey Safety Engine, which, one 
of the proprietors informed us, gives perfect satisfaction, and furnishes 
the motive power for one cylinder, three job presses and a paper cutter, 
at one and the same time, while the cost to run it does not exceed that 
required for an ordinary stove. Facts like these speak for themselves. 
Where power is needed in offices, or 
buildings heated by steam, for run- 
ning ventilating fans, or other ma- 
chinery, the Davey Safety Engine 
may be connected by a pipe with the 
steam coil in the room and run in 
this way, without any fire being built 
in the generator. Consequently there 
will be no ashes or dust, and the 
motor may be started or stopped 
instantly by opening or closing valve, 
connecting with the steam coil. The 
prices for one actual half power 
engine are $160; one horse power, 
$225; two horse power, $300, and 
four horse power, $400. The above 
prices are for motors complete, with 
iron pocket arranged for running 
water. Where it is not available, 
and a stationary tank is necessary, a 
well built tank will be furnished, with 
condenser placed inside and pipe 
connections, suitable for each size, at 
a small cost. 

In introducing this engine, which 
is so radical an innovation, for the 
first time to the American public, the 
builders realize that some assurance 
must be given that the motor is what 
it is represented to be, they therefore 
guarantee that the Safety Engine will 
develop the full rated power, and 
work continuously up to its full 
stated capacity, and are willing to 
make this a condition of the sale in 
every case. 

Charles P. Williard & Co., 284 
Michigan street, Chicago, are the 

manufacturers, who are ready and will be pleased to furnish all neces- 
sary information to parties desirous of investigating its merits for 


themselves. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

The discovery in California lately of considerable quantities of the 
peculiar stone used by lithographers is the subject of much remark in 
the papers of that State. Heretofore the best lithographic stones have 
been found at Kelheim and Solenhofen, near Pappenheim, on the 
Danube,in Bavaria; but they have been found also in Silesia, England, 
France, Canada, and the West Indies. They are found in beds, com- 
mencing with layers of the thickness of paper, till they reach the 
dimensions of one and several inches in thickness, when they are easily 
cut, being yet soft in the quarries, to the size required for printing 
purposes. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Baltimore, under date of July 26, writes: 
« Will you announce in the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER who 
was the inventor of stereotyping ? 

Answer.— To this, as to most other inventions of a similar char- 
acter, there are a number of claimants. It has generally been conceded, 
however, that the credit belongs to Wm. Ged, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
who, about the year 1725, produced a solid plate from a form of 


movable types. 





WASHINGTON PAPERS BURNED OUT. 

Probably the most disastrous fire which has occurred in Washington 
since the burning of the patent office occurred on July 16, and destroyed 
the property on the northeast corner of Tenth and E streets northwest, 
owned by Stillson Hutchins, and occupied by the Repudlican, Post, 
Evening Critic, and Sunday Gazette newspapers. The building was 
valued at $80,000, and was fully insured, as were the type, presses and 
other material. The total loss will be upward of $150,000. The fire 
is said to have originated in the boiler room of the United States Elec- 
tric Light Company, on the first floor, and spread so rapidly that the 
compositors on the third story had barely time to escape with their 
lives. The Post and Republican appeared in the morning through the 
courtesy of the Evening Star publishers, who loaned their type and 
presses. The combination of newspapers whose material was destroyed 
was understood to be under one management. 





RECENT PATENTS. 
The following list of *patents relating to the printing interests 

granted by the United States Patent office, during the past month, is 

specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 

foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C. : 

IssuE OF July 7, 1885. 

J. G. Northrup, Marcellus Falls, N. 


W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
W. Hyde & A. H. Seaman, New York, 


321,630.—Printing-Machine, Le 
321,539-—Printing-Machine Cylinder. 
321,608.—Printing-Machine Fliers. L. 
N, ¥. 

321,682.—Printing-Machine Gripper-Motion. A. Campbell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
321,743.—Printing-Machinery, Plate. J. Milligan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

IssvE OF July 14, 1885. 
322,147.—Printing Apparatus, Chromatic. H.R. Allen, Indianapolis, Ind. 
322,092 and 322,091.—Printing-Machine. J. Brooks, Plainfield, N. J.; two patents. 
R. Miehle, Chicago, II. 
W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
L. De Roux, Bordeaux, 


322,3 199.—Printing -Machine. 

322,132.—Printing-Machine, Cylinder. 

322,046.—Printing-Plates, Producing Photo-Mechanical. 
France. 

322,335.—Printing-Press Feeder. J. A. Wetmore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Issug oF July 21, 1885, 

P. Jackson, Plainfield, N. J. 


22,609.—Printing-Machine. 
2 W. 


32 
,44t.—Printing-Machine Chromatic Attachment. 


322 H. 


Golding, Boston, 


Mass. 


57). —Printing-Press feeding attachment. E. Yates, Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


322, 
Issug OF May 28, 1885. 

323,024.—Printing-Machine. M. Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

323,£68.—Printing-Machine Gripper Attachment. 

323,286.—Printing-Machine, Stenographic. G. K. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. 

323,2t5.—Printing-Press Delivery Apparatus. J. H. Scheidell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

323,330.—Printing-Press Sheet Delivery Apparatus. J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, 
Mass. 


313,3%2.—Printing Presses, Etc., Counter For. C. T. Brown, Chicago, III. 





THE Journalist gets off the following good one on the Major: 
“T heard a good story told the other day on Major Gage, who at one 
time was chief commissary of the army of the James, and afterwards 
publisher of the New York Weekly Magazine. The Major is now 
selling printing-ink, as the representative of H. D. Wade & Co. The 
old soldier’s hair is somewhat abbreviated, the top of his capillary farm 
being as smooth and polished as a billiard ball. He was standing on 
the corner of two intersecting streets in Chicago, the other day, and 
while waiting for a car to come along, he took his hat off for the 
purpose of taking a quiet scratch at the few hairs left above his ears. 
A little newsboy came along and remarked: ‘Say, mister! drive ’em 
up to the clearing! you kin ketch ’em easier up there.’ The Major 
will not take his hat off in the street again.” 
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IMPROVED JIG SAW AND DRILL. 
This new combined machine is calculated to take the place of two 
machines, and can be used not only by electrotypers and stereotypers, 


but is just the thing for model and pattern makers. The tension of the 
saw is regulated by an entirely new device, simple but very effectual, as 
the saw can be controlled by its adjustment so as to do away with all 
vibration of the machine, thereby making it indispensable for close, 
quick, and accurate work. The tension rod has adjustable bearing, 
which is regulated by screws with jamb nuts, and all lost motion can be 
easily taken up at once. Connecting rod is metal, with split boxes, 
doing away with the cheap wood rod usually used by other makers. 







































Belt-shifter is convenient to the operator, and is used to stop and start 
both saw and drill, and has spring stop to tell when belt is thrown on 
loose pulley. Driving-shaft is made of the best steel, running in metal 
boxes, which have our new style adjustment. Pullies are nicely drilled 
and well balanced. Idlers, over which the belt passes to run the drill, 
are in line with the belt, and are provided with self-oiling bearings. 
Drill spindle is tool steel, ground perfectly true, running in long bear- 
ing, fitted very nicely, with steel spline pulley. All firmly and solidly 
mounted on iron base, which has door on one side, making a very con- 
venient place inside of column for small tools. 

For further information address the manufacturers, Geo. E. Lloyd 
& Co., 68 and 70 West Monroe street, Chicago, and ask for their new 
catalogue, which is just out. 





Geo. H. SANBORN & Sons, 90 Beekman street, New York, now 
offer the following Second-Hand Machinery, in good condition, and 
at moderate prices: One 30-inch “ Printers’”’ cutter; one 30-inch 
“Gem” cutter; one 32inch “Acme” cutter; one 33-inch “ Star” 
cutter; one “Semple” book trimmer; one 32-inch iron table shears ; 
one 34-inch extra heavy iron table shears; one wood-frame sawing ma- 
chine; two iron-frame sawing machines; two rotary board cutters ; two 
hand embossing presses; one 21-inch roller bracket; one iron stand- 


ing press, 16x24. Particulars furnished on application. 
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SPECIMENS FOR COMPETITION. 


4 


THAD. B. MEAD, a 
FINE MERCANTILE PRINTER, \ : oy 


96 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 














b 


DanieL McCue, Comrositror, CHICAGO. 


F. Russeti_, Compositor, with T. B. Mean, New York City. 
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LAUNDRY : . : NORWOOD’S BLOCK, 
Railroad Avenue, | mei BEVERLY, MAS 


Gro. A. Moorge, Compositor, BEveRLY, MASSACHUSETTS. 
































The names of the successful contestants will be published in the September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
awards will be made by a committee of experts, under their own signature and responsibility. 
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Bascock PRINTING Press Mra. Co’s 


Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution* Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring Presses. 





New Style Elevated Fountain, allowing easier access to forms and 
furnishing better distribution than the old style. 





| 


| 


i 


These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and durability with 
increased capacity for speed, and embody several new and very important im- 
provements, among them the following : 

NotseLess GripPper Motion, with Perrecr ReGisterR. AiR VALVE, for re- 
moving the spring when desired, and invariably restoring it when the press is started. 
THe SHIgLD, which effectually protects the Piston and Cylinder from paper, tapes, 
etc., that might fall upon them and produce injury. THE Piston can be adjusted 
to the size of the Air-Cylinder, so that the wear of either can be easily compensated. 
This easy, positive and perfect adjustment prevents leaks and vacuums and secures 
evenness of wear in the Air-Spring. 
advantages: Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others. All 
of the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering their “‘set.’” When 


in 
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desired, the form rollers may be released from contact with the distributor and type 
without removing the rollers from their bearings or changing their ‘‘set.’””, THe INK 
FounTAIN is set very high, allowing easy access to the forms, and furnishes much 
better distribution than the old style. These presses have Patent Positive Siipe 
Motion and Patent Back-up MECHANISM, and are equal to any first-class presses 
in the market. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF “STANDARD” PRESSES. 
, Size bed No. 5, Size bed 29 x 42....... $2 ,0L0 .0C 
sis R = 97 XS 4Gcccrces 
SESE cee anx 25350000 
30 X SZccceces 2,700.00 


19 X 24. e004 $1,150.00 


22 X 26..cccce 
“ 


“ 


$3,200.00 


THE BABCOCK NEW TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
DELIVERS THE SHEETS IN FRONT PRINTED SIDE UP. 


In bringing out a series of Two-Revolution Presses, the BABcocK PRINTING 
Press MANUFACTURING Co. has sought to not only combine the best features known 
in other machines of this class, but also to add a number of valuable improvements 
which greatly increase the durability, usefulness and convenience of these Presses, 
In addition to the general features of the Babcock Drum Cylinders enumerated above 
the Two-Revolution Presses deliver the sheet in front printed side up, without the 
use of either fly or swinging arms. They also have the new dacking-up motion, ena- 


bling the pressman to back up his press while the belt is on the loose pulley and with 
out the aid of either gears or friction—a most valuable improvement. The mechanism 
for raising the cylinder is remarkably simple—an important fact when the tendency 
to wear and lost motion in the joints is considered, and also requiring less power to 
run. These Presses are made very heavy for speed, and in every respect thoroughly 
constructed, 


THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING COUNTRY PRESS. 


The best Newspaper and Job Cylinder Press for the price in the market. Size 
of bed 32 x 46 inches, will work a 6-column Quarto Newspaper without “ cramping.” 
It is simple, strong, and in every way splendidly constructed. It combines all the 
latest improvements for fast and good work, together with beauty in design and 





° 
solidity in all its parts. With its other qualifications it is capable of a high rate ot 
speed; has perfect register, fine distribution, runs easily and almost noiselessly, It 
is adapted to all kinds of work, having Air-Springs and Vibrators on Form Rollers. 
Price, $1,100. Steam Fixtures, $50 extra. 


THE BABCOCK LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


This machine has no superior. 


It is very heavy, and has many improvements, making it a very easy press to handle. 


In Register 


Speed, Distribution of Color and Water, Facility in making Changes, Stillness in Operation, it is ahead of all competitors. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS. 


115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NEW LONDON, 
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my 
Specialty. 





MARDER, LusE & Co. 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


—AND— 


ELECTROTYPERS, 
CHICAGO. 


s 


O’NEILL & GRISWOLD, 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS. 











Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case Making, 
Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 







Nos. 180 & 182 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





PAMPHLETS 


DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO.° 
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SHELDON COLLINS’ 
| SON & CO., 


‘PRINTING INKS, 


| 32 & 34 FRANKFORT ST., 


\ NEW YORK. 
DOUGLASS, THOMPSON & CO. 


Merchants in all Requisites 
pertaining to the 


Art-Science of Photography, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ BooKsELLERS, STATIONERS, PUBLISHERS 
AND NEWSDEALERS, 
Nos. 229 & 231 State Street, I 
GAYTON A, DOUGLASS, CHICAGO. g 
HENRY G. THOMPSON, Send for Catalogue. 















163 & 165 
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CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. : 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Amberg’s Cabinet Letter Files. 


71 & 73 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


























WALKER & BRESNAN, ! 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
201-5 William St., New York CIty. 


—— SOLE AGENTS FOR—— 


MITCHELL MITERING MACHINES. 
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STORY! 


An original collection of humor- 
ous tales, quaint rhymes and jests 
4 pertaining to Printerdom. 
4 ——COLLATED AND PUBLISHED BY: 
| GEO. W. BATEMAN, 
206 Race Street, 

. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
% PRICE, $1.50. 

SQ. Lovers of humor, send 
for a copy. 


. 2 
*Seenanee™ 





oame>AULT & WIBORG@am- 


MANUFACTURERS 


Printing and Lithographic Inks 


—AND— 
VARNISHES, 
CINCINNATI, - - - OHIO. 








J. P. ELLACOTT, 


(Successor to Ettacott & Lyman) 













MANUFACTURER OF 
Printers’ Brass Rule, 
Borders, Leads and Slugs, 


As a Specialty, by Improved 
Machinery. 


192 & 194 Madison Street, cor. Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO. 







































HIS Press combines every convenience required for doing the 
best of work in the shortest possible time, with the least 
amount of labor, making it the most desirable machine 

for both employer and employee. 


Y Press & Tool 
Catalogue. 


First Class Gold Medal awarded at New 
Orleans International Exhivition. 


Special and Patented Points of Superiority: 


Large Ink Fountain with Automatic Brayer, 
Duplex Distributor, Roller Changer, Adjust- 
able Disk Movement, Chromatic Attach- 
ment, Positive Movements, Balanced 
Platen, Solid Platen Bearings, Im- 
proved Impression Regulators, 

New Impression Throw-off, 
Patent Mechanical Move- 
ment, Center Gripper 
Finger, Steel Shafts, 
Studs and Draw- 
Bars. the Golding Jobber is 
superior toall other presses 
in speed, noiselessness, distri- 
bution of ink, ease in running, 
solidity of impression, and facilities 
for making ready quickly. 
We Guarantee the Press 
to be all we claim for it, and are 
prepared to place it in competition 
with any press, and the purchaser may © | 
, return it within 30 days and have his money §& 
6°’ refunded, if found inferior to the other. 


Sa GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GEO. WEBBER, 


DEALER IN 


PRINTERS’ WASTE, 


113 W. Lake St., 
o—————_CHICAGO.—————-o 


The Trade furnished with Wipers at short notice. 
Highest Prices paid for Printers’ and 

Offices in the 

city cleared periodically 


Binders’ Cuttings. 


by arrangement. 





In its Thirtieth Volume. 


Rounps’ ‘PRINTERS’ CABINET,” 
Published by 
S. P. ROUNDS, Jr., & CO., 


191 So. CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


The oldest Typographical Journal published. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. 





H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOLDING MACHINES, 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 


Nove rigs, Scrap Picrurgs, FRINGED Goons, &c. 
AND 


GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address. 
Liberal discount to Printers. 


68 WeEsT Monroe Srt., CHICAGO. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


(Established 1844), 
PATENT @ ROLLER @ COMPOSITION 
IS SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Give it a trial, and you will never want any other. 
Rollers always ready for use; do not Harden, Shrink 
nor Crack, and seldom require washing. 

Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK, 
all colors, in pound and half-pound cans. No Ink 
made that is equal to it. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, 
New York 


CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 
Cc, FRANK LOUTREL. 





CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEWSPAPER 
PrinTING, Fotpinc & MAILING 





Done upon Short Notice, and at Reasonable Prices. 


NewsPAPER WorK OF ALL KInps A SPECIALTY. 


4a Give us a Call. -@e 





271 & 273 FRANKLIN STREET. 


SNIDER & HOOLE, 


BooKBINDERS’ MATERIALS, 


152 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


1o1 & 103 WALNUT STREET, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





TO PRINTERS ONLY. 


SPECIAL LINE 


OF 


OF DANCE 
AND 
Announcement Circulars, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Sample set, with price list, sent on receipt of 25c. 


EVANS & DARLING, 
NEW YORK. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


See N-2-h-S 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS. 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 


176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO, 


ORDERS 





6 BonpD STREET, 





SIOUX GITY 
NEWSPAPER UNION. 


The most Complete Establishment of the kind west 
of the Mississippi River. 


Ready-Prints of the best class of Western 
Newspapers. 


A complete stock of all kinds of Printing Papers, Card 
Board, Envelopes, &c., constantly on hand. 


216 and 218 Douglas Street, 


SIOUX CITY, - - - IOWA. 





INLAND PRINTER. 


MEDALS AWARDED THE SANBORN MACHINERY. 


OUR LIST OP MAGHINRKRRY 


Re 


Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers 


——AND-—— 


PAPER-BOX MAKERS. 


~INCLUDES———____— 


Paper Cutting Machines, 
Book Trimming Machines, 
Paper Cutting Presses, 
Knife Grinding Machines, 
lron Standing Presses, 
Stamping Presses, 
Embossing Presses, 
Embossing and Inking Presses, 
Smashing Machines, 
Iron Table Shears, 
Rotary hoard Cutters, 
Sawing Machines, 
Fob Backers, Stabbing Machines, 
Roller Backers, 
Bevelling Machines, 


Case Bending Machines, 


Case Smoothing Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Back Forming Machines, 
Book Rolling Machines, 





| 








Wood Frame Card Cutters, 
Iron Frame Card Cutters, 
Rotary Card Cutters, 
Grindstone Frames, 
Gilding Presses, Perforating Machines, 
Steam Glue Heaters, 
Steam Glue Fackets, 
Copper Glue Kettles, 
Bookbinders’ Type Cabinets, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Lithographers Embossing Presses, 
Wood Frame Shears, 
Paper-Box Makers Rotary Board Cutters, 
Scoring and Cutting Machines, 
Sguare Corner Cutters, 


Round and Oval Cutters, 
Thumb and Finger Flole Cutters, 
Corner Cutting and Scoring Machines, 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 


IN THEIR VARIOUS SIZES AND STYLES. 





— === [ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON 


APPLICATION ===— 





GEo. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman St. 


NAW YORK. 


Manuractory — Standard Machinery Co., Mystic River, Ct. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PERSONAL. 

HENRY GrBson, of Gibson, Miller & Rickards, of the Omaha 
Flerald, paid a visit to Chicago, last week, in the interests of his 
journal. 

B. B GRAHAM, President of the Graham Paper Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri, recently paid our city a visit. He had no fault to find with 
the business outlook. 

A. Noltner, of the Standard, Portland, Oregon, recently visited us 
while passing through Chicago on his way to Washington to pay his 
respects to President Cleveland. 

A. B. REMINGTON, the well known paper manufacturer, of Water- 
town, New York, is spending a few days in our city. So is Frank 
K. Moody, of S. C. Moody & Co., of Kansas, City, Missouri. 

J. W. BUTTERFIELD, foreman pressman of the Ohio State Journal 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, recently paid us a visit while in our city. 
Mr. B. is an old timer, and one of the best known of his craft in the 
country. 

C. G. BLoMGREN, of the firm of Blomgren Bros., Chicago, has just 
returned from a two weeks visit to Lake Geneva, and looks as though 
he had enjoyed his vacation. His brother, O. N. Blomgren, is now 
taking his holiday at the same place. 

AmonG the paper manufacturers who have been recently spending 
a few days in our midst, combining business with pleasure, may be 
mentioned E. Dickenson, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, J. A. Kimberly 
and Chas. Richmond, of Appleton, and Frank G. Steele, of Kaukauna, 
Wisconsin. 

Henry L. E.viorr, with Carlton, Cass & Co., Lithotype Electro- 
typers, Kansas City, Mo., recently paid us a visit when passing through 
Chicago, homeward bound from an extended business tour through a 
number of the southern states. The designs and execution of work 
shown by this firm is of a very high order. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


Now that the rate of postage has been diminished, the quality of 
writing paper will no doubt improve. 

Co. DENNIs J. HyNEs, a well known Chicago printer before the 
war, is in the city looking up old acquaintances. 

THE Miller Publishing Company has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $6,000 for the purpose of publishing the A///er and other 
publications. 

THE Furniture Bulletin is a new and tasty Chicago monthly, pub- 
lished by the Sterling Furniture Company, for the benefit and informa- 
tion of furniture buyers. 

THE Saddlery Journal Company, of this city has recently been 
incorporated by Herbert W. Cooper, Geo. W. Spencer, and Carl G. 
Ortmayer, for the purpose of publishing a trade journal. 

THE E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 158 and 160 
Clark street, are putting in new and improved machinery for the man- 
ufacture of their numbering and wire stitching machines. 

Mr. STEPHEN O. RHEA, a compositor on the Dazly News, after 
years of suffering with an injured limb, died of typhoid fever at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital July 31. 
Cemetery. 


He was buried in the union lot at Calvary 


THE machine alluded to in our last number, which is intended to 
dispense with typesetting, has arrived in Chicago, but for some reason 
has not been “set up,’’ so that no report can be made at present as to 
its merits or demerits. 


A. ZEESE & Co., electrotypers, 119 Monroe street, are now pre- 
pared to furnish to the trade seventy-five different sizes and styles of 
calendars, either for one or more colors, for 1886. Advanced speci- 


mens will be sent on application. 


A SMALL BLAZE occurred in the job office of A. F. Cardy & Co., on 
Fifth avenue, a few days ago, at the same time that the insurance com- 
panies were adjusting the amount of loss to the firm from a fire which 
occurred a week or so previously. The firm has been unfortunate 
enough to have been scourged by fire four times in the space of eighteen 





months, on the first occasion the loss being total. The insurance com- 
panies are said to be suspicious, and Mr. Cardy’s business is well nigh 


ruined by the unusual bad luck. 
Mr. ELMER HILL, job printer, is one of the few craftsmen whv have 


been able to profit by the political change in the administration. 
now in the office of the inspector of customs. 


He is 
If business does not 
improve soon, the government will be compelled to employ many more 
of the fraternity. 


D. DALzIFL, of the Chicago Mews Letter has bought out the 
National Printing Company. The new company, under the name of 
the Dalziel National Printing Company, has been organized. They 
purpose to erect a six-story building on the corner of Dearborn and 
(Quincy streets. 

Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. have just completed one of their Presto 
perfecting presses for the Evening Mail Company, of this city, which 
will print twenty-four thousand copies per hour. They have also 
recently received an order from St. Louis for three of their latest 
improved cylinder presses. 

A NEW VENTURE in the shape of a penny morning paper, under 
the name of 7he Sun, is shortly to make its appearance in this city. 
Among its stockholders are a ntimber of the largest advertisers in our 
city, who are pledged to take a certain number of copies daily. The 
authorized capital stock is $200,000. 


As stated in our last, Mr. M. J. Carroll has now in course of 
preparation, for publication in THE INLAND PRINTER, a series of 
interesting articles, which will appear under the caption, ‘“ Personal 
Recollections and Observations; being a Retrospective View of the 
Printers and Printing-offices of Chicago, to 1857.” 

DIFFENBAUGH & SON have just established a new joboffice at 
Monmouth, Illinois. Their outfit includes two latest style “ Challenge ”’ 
job presses, and Johnson type throughout, furnished by the Shniede- 
wend & Lee Co. The same firm have also furnished Dunlevy Bros., 
recently burned out at Lansing, Iowa, with an entire new outfit. 


REMOVAL.— The western branch of the well known firm of J. H. 
Bufford’s Sons, formerly located at the southeast corner of Monroe and 
La Salle streets, has been removed to new and commodious quarters, 
169 and 171 Adams street, where they have now one of the largest 
stock of new goods in novelties, chromos, fans, embossed cards and 
folders to be found in the northwest. 


SAID a representative typefounder to us the other day: Our firm is 
in almost daily receipt of inquiries asking for estimates to replenish 
printing establishments. This means business; it means if we don’t 
get the order semebody else will. It means that proprietors have held 
back as long as they could, and if we fail to get some orders..we 
expected, we get others that we did not expect, so it is as broad as it is 
long. 

CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION will take part in the Trade and 
Labor demonstration to be held on September 7th. . A movement is on 
fuot to make the first Monday in September an annual holiday in this 
country, and employers will be solicited to “shut down” operations in 
Chicago on that day, and thus inaugurate the wage workers’ holiday. 
Tickets of admission to the picnic grounds can be obtained of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Rastall. 


PRESENTATION.—On the evening of July 17, Mr. A. D. Lynn, the 
retiring foreman of the bookroom of Knight & Leonard, was the 
recipient of a handsome, gold-headed ebony cane, the gift of the em- 
ployés in the establishment. Mr. McAbee, his successor, made the pre- 
sentation in a graceful and appropriate manner, and feelingly referred 
to the regret all felt at parting with an associate who had been for so 
many years connected with them, whose urbanity and uniform kindness 
had merited and secured their esteem, cherished the hope that his health 
might be fully restored by his contemplated trip to a less rigorous 
climate, and that his new made friends might prove as congenial as 
those from whom he was about to part. The recipient, taken unaware, 
expressed himself as unable to give utterance to the promptings of his 
heart, but, as the next best thing, invited his well wishers out to 
“see a party,” where a pleasant smile was enjoyed over the gracefully 
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conceived and happily executed surprise. The brotherly feeling thus 
manifested, as on a former occasion, when Mr. Geo. D. Richardson’s 
departure from the foremanship was watched with a similar happy epi- 
sode, speaks volumes of commendation for the hands employed. 

A SYNDICATE of paper manufacturers has opened an office at 22 
South Canal street. It consists of the Western Paper Bag Co., Van 
Nortwick Paper Co., the Appleton Paper Co., Frambach Paper Co., 
and the Appleton Manufacturing Co. The Western Paper Bag Co. is 
now engaged in manufacturing a patent square-bottom bag and flour- 
sack, almost identical in appearance with that made by the Union Bag 
and Paper Co. Its manufactory is located at Batavia, II]., and has a 
capacity of two million bags daily. 

THE Scandinavian Typographical Union, of Chicago, held its 
fourth semi-annual meeting at Nevans’s Hall, Tuesday evening, Aug. 
4th, and elected the following officers for the ensuing half year: Presi- 
dent, Anton Morck; Vice-President, Julius F. Ellefsen; Secretary, 
Alexander Sward (reélected); Financial Secretary, Olaus Lund 
(reélected); Treasurer, Ingjeld Dahl; Sergeant-at-Arms, Emil Lind- 
berg (reélected); Trustees, C. O. Williamson and Hilmer Hepelroth. 
The association was organized April 25, 1883, and has about fifty active 
members. 

THE W. O. Tyler Paper Company, situated at 169-171 Adams 
street, is now in successful operation, and prepared to fill all orders 
committed to its trust promptly and satisfactorily. The store is one 
hundred and seventy-five feet deep and forty feet wide, besides which 
are four floors and a basement, in which is stored one of the largest 
stocks of paper to be found in the northwest. The offices are located on 
the first floor, and are tastily fitted up; the ceiling is richly frescoed, and 
the pillars are painted in harmony with the general taste displayed in 
the store. The officers are W. O. Tyler, president; J. L. Rubel, vice- 
president and treasurer; F. P. Tyler, secretary. As previously stated, 
the president, W. O. Tyler, is one of the best known paper men in the 
country, having been prominently connected with the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company for a number of years, and secretary of the same at the 
time of his withdrawal. J. L. Rubel, vice-president and treasurer, has 
been for nineteen years associated with the Bremaker Moore paper Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Kentucky, and as financial manager of the new 
enterprise, is emphatically the right man in the right place. F. P. 
Tyler, secretary, is also an old stager, having been nineteen years with 
the Butler Paper Company, where he had the general management of 
the employés, and was recognized as a general favorite. Altogether 
this latest addition to our paper warehouses commences business under 
the most favorable auspices, and THE INLAND PRINTER trusts it will 
secure, as it deserves, a liberal share of public patronage. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

From Miller & Richardson, Omaha, a 172 page catalogue, executed 
for a firm in Laramie, Wyoming, which would puzzle some more pre- 
tentious firms to turn out. 

Fisk & PURDIE, printers and bookbinders, Portsmouth, Va., send a 
neatly executed business card, worked in black, red and gold, on a 
light blue tint, the effect of which is very agreeable. 

CarR & BryYAM, of the Roman Citizen, Rome, N. J., jobroom, 
send a few creditable specimens. The title page of the ‘* Annual”? for 
1886, though somewhat crude in design, contains the merit of origin- 
ality. 

J. W. FRANK, Racine, Wisconsin, has just issued a tasty and 
unique business circular, the third page of which is constructed on the 
principle of a spider’s web, which, taken as a whole, is very creditably 
executed. . 

MAYNARD, GouGH & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, send speci- 
mens of fancy and commercial printing. Without exception they are 
all worthy of commendation, being neat, chaste, and clean jobs of which 
any compositor may have reason to feel proud. 

H. T. McGratu, of the Zeader office, Charlotte, Michigan, sends 
a neat and somewhat pretentious embossed business card, printed in 
black, red, yellow, blue, green and gold. We hardly think, however, 


he result pays for the time and trouble expended. There seems to 
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be a too great straining after effect, without securing the effect. There 
is room for improvement in the presswork, and yet the design and 
execution are well worthy of praise. 

C. J. Leary, of the Mews office jobroom, Fall River, Mass., sends 
us fifty specimens from his establishment, ranging from a plain bill 
head to a richly embellished invitation in colors. The execution of 
the composition and presswork is commendable. 

THE Globe office, of Crete, Nebraska, of which Will H. Secord is 
foreman, also sends a bundle of specimens, over fifty in number, the 
particular feature of which is general excellence. If our western towns 
continue to turn out such a class of work, our eastern cities will soon 
have to look to their laurels, 

A BILL HEAD from the Zimes jobroom, Bellows Falls, Vt., shows 
the compositor to possess both ability and taste. The important an- 
nouncement, however, “Terms—Net Cash,” in brevier lightfaced 
gothic condensed, is almost lost in the labyrinth of border surrounding 
it, which extends the entire depth of the job. 

From the Bishop Bros. Printing Company, Burlington, Iowa, we 
acknowledge the receipt of a package of samples, embracing a varied 
assortment of commercial printing, a goodly portion of which is worked 
in colors. The general execution would be a credit to any office, 
and many of the specimens shown certainly possess merits of no ordi- 
nary character. 

From the well known firm of Matthews, Northrup & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., comes a magnificent production, entitled “ Free Niagara,” an 
illustrated publication descriptive of New York’s imperial gift to man- 
kind, containing a condensed account of the movement which has 
made “ Nature’s grandest wonder’’ free to the world for all time to 
come. Printed on highly finished paper, illustrated by sketches familiar 
to the visitor of the wonder of wonders, with composition and press- 
work of the highest order, the effort is worthy of the firm producing it, 
especially when it is taken into consideration that the establishment 
was totally destroyed by fire on the 16th of April last. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

It gives us pleasure to state that the business outlook continues to 
improve, and that the general feeling prevailing is that of confidence 
in the future. While trade has not been as brisk as could be desired, 
payments on the whole have been prompt and satisfactory. The fol- 
lowing are the reports from our leading firms : 

GARDEN City TypE Founpry.—A steady improvement in busi- 
ness. 

SNIDER & HooLe.—No material change to report. Orders plenty, 
but small. 

GLOBE MANUFACTURING Co.— Trade picking up, and holding 
their own. 

A. ZEESE & Co.— Business about the same, though somewhat 
spasmodic. 

MARDER, LusE & Co.—No material change to note. 
good fall trade. 

R. Hor & Co.—Business fairly brisk. 
trade are flattering. 

C. B. CoTTRELL & Sons.—Business shows a decided improvement 


Look for a 


Indications for a good fall 


over that of last month. 

Gero. H. Tayior & Co.—Trade somewhat dull, though payments 
have been generally good. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER.—Little if any change to note from 
last report; expect a good fall trade. 

HuKE & OsTRANDER.—Business very fair for this season of the 
year, and have no reason to find fault. 

ILLINOIS TyPE FouNDING Co.—Business good. Have all they can 
do. Are adding new machinery, and making improvements for fall 
trade. 

W. O. TyLER & Co.—Business during the past month has been 
very brisk, and exceeded all expectations, though margins have been 


close. 








—— 
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L. SCHAUPPNER & Co.— Business dull, though prospects are 
materially improved. Expect a good fall trade. 

BLoMGREN Bros. & Co.—Business better than could be expected 
for this season of the year. All hands at work. 

Union Tyre Founpry.—Trade during the past month has been 
very fair. Have recently filled several good orders. 

CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY.—Trade materially improved since last 
reports. Prospects favorable for a healthy fall trade. 

J. W. BUTLER PAPER CoMPANY.—Trade brisk, in fact better than 
it has ever been at this season of the year. Prospects favorable. 

CAMPBELL PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co.— Trade is improving 
and will continue to improve. Busy, and expect to continue busy. 

FARMER, LITTLE & Co.—Business quiet. Don’t expect much im- 
provement until fall trade commences. ‘Trade fair in new designs. 

H,. McALListER & Co.—Business brisk, with excellent prospects 
for a good fall trade. Have prepared several exquisite designs for 
holiday goods. 

F. P. ELttiorr & Co.—Business looking up. Prices continue low, 
but during the past month there has been a perceptible improvement in 
the volume of trade. 

SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co.—Business certainly a great deal better 
than at last report. Prospects encouraging, more encouraging in fact 
than could have been expected. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE printing trade is improving in London, Ontario. 

THE chases in the New York Szz office are nickle-plated to prevent 
them from rusting. 

THE printers’ and pressmen’s union of Milwaukee, Wis., are trying 
to make arrangements to hold a joint picnic. 

A MONTHLY paper, the Southern Artisan, has been established in 
Richmond, Va., in the interests of the Knights of Labor. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has intimated that none but a union 
printer will secure the appointment of public printer. Glad to hear it. 

THE daily Age, recently launched in New York City, is the only 
daily newspaper in the world devoted exclusively to the interests of 
manufacturers and builders. 

THE Kentucky State Printer has employed convicts to fit up his 
office at Frankford. The price of composition has been cut in some 
quarters from 40 to 25 cents. 

THERE are at present seventeen pressmen’s unions, with a total 
membership of nearly eight hundred. New unions will shortly be 
organized in Baltimore and Boston. 

SEVERAL members of the Philadelphia Typographical Union have 
been elected delegates to the state convention of the People’s party, 
which will be held in Erie, August 12. 

No date having been fixed by the International Union for the taking 
effect of the Strike Fund law, the Executive Council has fixed the first 
day of September as the date when it shall go into effect. 

As an inducement to subscribers to come forward and square up, 
the publisher of a western paper says: ‘“ Anything that the editor can 
eat or the devil destroy taken on subscription at this office.” 

L. A. 1630 (Printers’ Assembly) have donated $100 towards enter- 
taining the International Typographical Union next year, and ordered 
twenty per cent of their receipts to be set aside for one day’s amuse- 
ments of the delegates. 

Mr. Geo. W. CHILDS, proprietor of the Philadelphia Ledger, has 
subscribed for the labor paper of that city, Zhe Zocsin, for every man 
in the printing department of his establishment, and ordered the bill 
sent to him for payment. 

In McWilliams’ printing-office there is a young woman filling, with 
credit to herself and satisfaction to the chapel, the position of * chair- 
man,” or, as it is called in England, “father of the chapel.” And yet 
it is said we are not advancing. But Chairwoman Berner is not an 


ordinary young woman. Afropos of the woman question, Miss 


| 








Andrews, better known as “ Sister Andrews,” is collecting the statis- 
tics of female printers for the State Bureau of Labor Statistics.—Sw7n- 
ton’s Paper. 

On Saturday, July 25th, Mr. Norman L. Monroe, the well known 
New York publisher, gave his employés a holiday, together with a sum 
sufficient to ensure their enjoyment of it, and for so doing he received, 
as he deserved, a vote of thanks. 


R. B. DAVENPORT, formerly editor of the New Haven ews, has 
accepted the the associated editorship of the Panama Star and Herald, 
and will sail for that port very shortly. Since he left New Haven he 
has been editor of the new American daily in Paris. 


THE Soycotter, of New York, has recently donned a new dress, 
and is now one of the handsomest exchanges which comes to our table. 
It is published under the auspices of the New York Typographical 
Union, is ably edited, and is doing yeoman’s service in behalf of the 
industrial classes. / 

THE American Bookmaker, is the title of a new monthly, devoted 
to the interests of trades connected with bookmaking, published by 
Howard Lockwood, New York. The initial number is a creditable 
production, and contains a number of very interesting articles. We 
wish it abundant success. 


THERE isn’t a printer in the United States who should fail to send 
$1.50 to Geo. W. Bateman, 206 Race street, Cincinnati, for a a copy of 
his “ Story,” an original collection of humorous tales, quaint rhymes, 
and jests pertaining to printerdom. It is a cheap investment, and its 
perusal will while away many a weary hour. 


THE first printing-office in the United States was set up at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1639, by Stephen Daye. He did not, however, print 
a book till 1640, when he published the “ Psalms in Metre, translated 
for the use of the saints, especially in New England.” It is a very 
rare book, less than half a dozen copies being known to exist. 


Gro. P. PUTNAM’s Sons are pronounced in their condemation of 
elegant books on highly glazed papers, except when illustrations 
require to be worked in with text. Their recent edition of Irving was 
on linen unglazed paper; laid and and rough papers have acquired 
a favor among bookbuyers which they had at no former time. 


MAINTAINING ITS REPUTATION.—Boston, which in the days of 
Adams & Ruggles held the palm for superiority in job presses, still 
worthily maintains its position, as witness the following letter : 

Gotp1nc & Co., Boston, Mass. : New Or-Eans, May 30, 1885. 

Gentlemen,—We congratulate you on the fact of the committee of awards of the 
New Orleans International Exposition, having given you the first-class medal for the 
best job printing-press, There were five competitors. 

Very truly, L. Grauam & Son, 

P. S.—You were also awarded medals of first-class for patent type cases and 
printing tools. L. G. & Son. 

A WELL DESERVED TRIBUTE.— THE INLAND PRINTER is not 
a believer in indiscriminate gush, but when officials do their duty, it 
believes in upholding their hands and indorsing their conduct. F. F. 
Donovan, of New York, state deputy of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, is one of the few men in positions of responsibility, 
whose earnest, thorough and systematic services it can earnestly com- 
mend, and if a fraction of the deputies will follow his example, the 
International will be the gainer thereby. His report for 1884 proved 
him to be the right man in the right place, and an examination of his 
annual report determined the writer to say a good word in his behalf 
whenever the opportunity was presented. 

FOREIGN. 

In Brisbane, Queensland, trade keeps fairly brisk. 

A society of lithographic artists has been formed in Paris. 

THE Chamber of Letter-press Printers, Paris, has decided to create a 
school for apprentices. 

On the day following the funeral of Victor Hugo, 974,760 copies ot 
the Petit Journal were printed. 

WezeEL & NAUMANN, a German lithographic firm with thirty-six 
litho machines and twenty-seven hand presses, doing an immense busi- 
ness in litho cards for England, have entirely left off printing from 
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stones, and use zine plates only. The saving is said to be very 


considerable. 


TRADE is comparatively stagnant at Sydney, New South Wales, and 
is likely to remain so for some time. 


A NEw publication, in the interest of footballers, entitled Ze Foot- 
éall, has recently made its appearance in Melbourne. 


Ir is said that the skin of Campi, the Paris murderer, has been 
tanned, and will be used in binding the books and documents relating 
to his crime which were published. 


THE well known firm of Sands & McDougall, manufacturing sta- 
tioners and printers of Melbourne, has been converted into a limited 
company, with a capital of $1,500,000. 


Ir is stated that all of the London daily papers, but three, the 
Times, Telegraph and Chronicle, are printed on paper made in England, 
the others on paper imported from Germany or Sweden. 


At the Postal Congress recently held at Lisbon, a proposition was 
made to employ the service of the postoffice for the transmission of 
advertisements. The question has been transferred to the international 
bureau at Berne, to be considered and acted upon at the next congress. 


THE Mine Days’ News is the name of a daily paper published at 
(Jueenstown, Ireland. It gives all the important news for nine days up 
to, and including the day on which it is published, and is especially in- 
tended for passengers from America, who, in this way, will be able 
at once to get a resume of what has happened during their voyage. 


Ir says a great deal for the enterprise of Scottish newspapers that 
one of them, the C7/7zen, a Glasgow evening journal, announces that 
its average circulation is 74,640 copies, and that on sixteen successive 
days it was as high as 80,893 copies. Another Glasgow paper, the 
Weekly Mail, has an average circulation of not far short of 300,000 
copies. 

Ir has been decided, in a case in the City of London Court, that 
payment for advertisements cannot be enforced until after completion 
of contract. The contract upon which the plaintiff sued was for the 
insertion of twenty-six advertisements, whereas only seventeen had 
heen inserted. The moral is that the time of payment should be 
stipulated on the contract. 

ONE of the most polyglot printing-offices and typefoundries is 
owned, according to the Correspondent, by the firm of W. Drugulin 
(Joh. Baensch), of Leipsic. It possesses at present a stock of types 
and matrices of 185 Oriental, 205 German, and 394 Roman, or a total 
of 784 various types. In the Roman and German types, the specific 
letters for the Northern and Germanic languages are in existence. 


A MExico letter to the Boston Globe says: One of the most 
successful newspapers in Mexico is the Album de la Mujer (the 
Woman’s Album), a paper that hits the feminine taste and is a credit to 
the able manageress and editoress, Concepcion Gimeno de Flaquer. 
This paper makes, I am credibly informed, a neat annual profit for the 
lady who owns it. Then there are papers devoted to music, to agricul- 
ture, to the bull ring and the theaters, to the doctors, to public school 
teachers, etc. Every class seems to have its organ provided for it. 

THE Society of Swiss Operative Printers has submitted to the 
masters some propositions concerning the admission of apprentices. It 
recommends that every youth should undergo a short probation before 
being apprenticed, and should then be bound for four years, during 
which term it should be incumbent on the master to teach him 
efficiently, either in person or by a duly qualified deputy. When the 
term of apprenticeship is up, the youth should be subject to an exami- 
nation, and if not found duly qualified, should be required to serve 
another three months. If on a second examination at the end of that 
period, he still proved incompetent, should be forever refused enrol- 
ment among the journeymen. The number of apprentices should be 
proportioned to that of journeymen; not more than I apprentice to 6 or 
less workmen, 2 for 7 to 12 workmen, 3 for 13 to 18 men, 4 for Ig to 
24 men, and five for any number above.—/Printers’ Register, London. 


THE Union of the German Printers’ Operatives for Mutual Assist- 
ance has held its annual general meeting at Berlin. The members now 
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number 12,000, or including a Bavarian and a Leipsic branch, about 
14,000, which leaves only about 5,000 of all the German full journey- 
men printers outside the union. From 1868 to 1884, 424,473 marks 36 
pfennige (about £21,224) have been spent in defense of the scale; 
802,306 marks 64 pf. (about £40,115) were disbursed in traveling 
relief during the years 1875 to 1884, and 125,715 marks 50 pf. in non- 
traveling out-of-work relief. The general fund —that is, the fund for 
the defense of the scale — shows a capital of 161,000 marks, and that 
for the assistance of invalids (pensions), 400,000 marks, or £20,000. 
It is expected to reach a 1,000,000 of marks in about six years, as it 
has been growing every year at the rate of 80,000 to a 100,000 marks, 
and then the amounts of the pensions will be raised. The seat of the 
union is at Stuttgart. The management of the union is really no sine- 
cure; its board of managers had to decide on 884 different objects 
during the last business year; 12,308 letters, etc., were received, and 
16,278 sent out during the same space of time.—Printers’ Register, 
London. 


HAND-FEED NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 

This machine is recommended by many offices throughout the 
United States and Canada, as being the fastest newspaper folder in the 
Its capacity is equal to three thousand six hundred sheets per 
It is very simple in 


market. 
hour, and even more, where feeder is equal to it. 
construction, and quickly changed from one size sheet to another. It 


will fold four and eight pages, trimming and pasting the latter when 
desired. It delivers either at third or fourth fold. It received the gold 
medal at New Orleans, and is in many respects superior to any folder 
The price is within the reach of all, being much less 
For 


in the market. 
than other folders performing the vast amount of work it does. 
references and further particulars, address, Brown Folding Machine Co., 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 





DEALING with the difficulty expressed in deciding the exact sizes of 
books, which at present vary, in consequence of the want of uniformity 
in the dimensions of paper, the Associated Librarians of Great Britain, 
at a recent conference, fixed upon the following uniform and arbitrary 
rules, measurement and description: 


Over 18 inches. 


Below 18 “ 

SMINNNOHO ons ssascssoceucce BME 6.6 sacseeasewieses os 
Large 4to 15 
It 


8 


It 


The above arrangement may have its merits as far as librarians are 
concerr ed, but it seems to be too indefinite and arbitrary for acceptance 
| by publishers or booksellers.—V. Y. Newsdealer and Stationer, 
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CLEANING PRINTERS’ FORMS. 


The following directions for washing type, from so good authority as 
British and Colonial Printer, will be found useful to the inexperienced 
“typo,” and its suggestions will likely remind a foreman in some press- 
room that he is not using the best means for cleaning his forms, and 
preserving his woodcuts. 

For many years printers have been accustomed to wash all forms 
with lye, but since benzine came into use it has been adopted for forms 
composed of wood type. The former was objectionable, because, while 
it made the type perfectly clean, it warped wood letters; the latter, in 
that the benzine evaporated so quickly, it left the dissolved ink on the 
face of the type in a hard form, that eventually filled the open spaces. 
Of late, where forms are composed wholly of wood and metal job type, 
it is as well to wash. them with paraffin. Go over them with a rag 
saturated with the oil, and then afterward take a clean rag and wipe the 
forms carefully. The wood type will be perfectly cleaned of the ink, 
Wood 
types thus treated are never warped, and are never coated with ink, 
after adopting the coal oil as a wash. 


and the metal almost as clean as the type washed with lye. 


After giving it a fair trial, no one 
will want a better wash. As a matter of course, nothing will take the 
place of lye for washing metal type, and when persons prefer lifting 
their wood type out, and washing their metal type with it, so much the 
better; but they will find nothing more convenient or better for wood 
type than what is here recommended. Many printers find it 
a difficult task to thoroughly clean a form of metal type on 
which colored ink has been used, especially red and green. 
An easy and simple way is to take the form, as soon as the 
job is off, unlock it, tie it up, put it in a basin or jar, and 
cover it with strong lye. In a few hours take it out, rub it 
lightly with a soft brush, rinse it with water, and it wi!l be 
as clean as if it had never been used, especially if the type 
is new. This is also a good way to clean type on which the 
ink has been allowed to dry, or to remove the dirt and the 
ink from shaded letters and rule. Benzine is good, but it 
is nowhere compared with this mode. Stereos and electros 
should be turned face downward, using a block at each end 
to rest them on, with only enough lye to cover about two- 
thirds of the metal. Type should never be rubbed much 

in cleaning it ; poor lye and hard rubbing will make the face 

of the letters bright, but the type is not clean; besides, it is 

injured by the rubbing. Do not be too sparing with the lye 

and water, but save the brush. A much better way, when 

ink persistently refuses to come off, is to wash the type with sweet 
oil, and let the form stand for half an hour; then use the strong lye as 
directed above. Colored inks are very tenacious when dry, and we 
have known an entire form rendered useless by allowing red ink (a very 
‘ painty substance ’’) to remain on until it was hard. It is always best 
not to neglect a form with ink, but wash as soon as taken from the 


machine. 





THE IMPROVED KEYSTONE QUOIN. 


This quoin, of which the above cut is a correct representation, fur- 
nishes a safe, simple, and sensible lock-up. It is permanent, cheap and 
durable, made of the best tempered metal, and finished in the best 
possible manner. Its special advantages may be classified as follows : 
1. It is a complete quoin, permanently joined together, and in such a 
manner that the sides or wedge cannot be separated, neither can they 
assume any position other than as shown, except to contract or expand 
in width by motion of key, hence always ready for use. 2. Its outside 
parts which come in contact with the chase, side sticks or furniture 
have no motion in locking up, except a lateral one, the wedge alone 
moving, thereby avoiding the disturbance of the furniture, skewing the 
type, etc. 3. Its bearing surface is greater than that of any other 
quoin, and its principle of construction is such that the form cannot be 








jarred or unlocked in transit to the pressroom, or while in motion on 
the pressbed, neither can the wedge come in contact with the impos- 
ing-stone. 4. It may be locked in galley work sufficiently without the 
aid of the key, while in the chase it is locked with less effort than with 
any other quoin in the market, the entire length of the quoin pressing 
against the form. John 
McConnell & Co., proprietors and manufacturers, Erie, Pa.; P. D. 


Prices: No. 1, $2.50 per dozen; No. 2, $3. 
Hoyt, western agent, 71 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


HAND FEED COMBINATION FOLDER. 

This is a new folding machine, designed to perform a large variety 
of work, and is especially adapted to the requirements of offices doing 
a general publication business. It folds four pages, folds, pastes and 
trims eight pages, folds and pastes sixteen pages, and folds thirty-two 
pages. In construction it is extremely simple, there being no grippers, 
rotating segments or cylinders that render many folding machines 
inaccurate, unreliable and complicated. The paper is fed sidewise 
under a series of drop rolls that carry the sheet across the machine, 
where, after being squared by means of stops, it is ready to be folded. 
It is capable of a high rate of speed, and is quickly changed from one 
size to another. They are made in different sizes, each size folding any 
sheet from full size down to one-half of it, that is, a machine size 


32x 48 will fold any size rom 32x 48 down to 24 x 32, including both 


extremes. Heretofore folding machines have commanded high prices, 
but the simplicity of this machine enables the manufacturers to put it 
upon the market at considerable less than any other make; in fact, 
it is the cheapest folder made that covers such a large variety of work. 
The material and workmanship are of the best, and each machine is 
warranted to perform all that is claimed for it. Any responsible 
publisher doubting the above, can have a machine put in his office 
on trial, with the understanding that if found otherwise than repre- 
sented, it will be taken out at no expense whatever to the publisher. 
For further particulars, address, Brown Folding Machine Company, 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 


LIEUTENANT BULLER CARTER, of Bow lane, London, has invented 
a new engraving machine, in which electricity has been introduced 
into the mechanism with great success. It is chiefly intended for deco- 
rative engraving upon metal work, and is capable of producing high- 
finished results with a celerity in which manual work is completely 
distanced. The words or designs to be engraved are first furnished by 
a setting of ornamental types or a stereotype plate. Over this is passed 
in parallel lines an arm of the machine, to which is attached a fine 
protected platinum point The motion of the arm is responded to by 
that of a table, which carries the metal to be inscribed or decorated be- 
neath the point of the graver. The types or stereotype plate, by raising 
the platinum point, put into circuit a current of electricity, which, acting 
upon an electro-magnet, raises or depresses the graver, and produces an 
enlarged or reduced engraved copy of the types upon the metal on the 


table, and does this with perfect accuracy. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

THE Dominion of Canada Freehold Estate and Timber Company, 
of Mille-Vaches, Canada, shipped 4,880 bundles of wood pulp to New 
York, on June 24, to be used in the paper mills of the United States. 
This is the first shipment of wood pulp from that part of Canada. 

WituHout doubt the best and most perfect mitering machine in the 
market is ‘ Mitchell’s Rule Mitering Machine.” In mathematical 
precision it comes about as near perfection as it is the lot of human 
ingenuity to reach. No well equipped office can afford to be without 
one. Walker & Bresnan, 201 and 205 William street and 15 and 17 
Franklin street, New York are the sole agents. 

TRANSPARENT PAPER.—- The paper is, according to Les AMondes, 
to be soaked in the following composition: Bleached boiled linseed 
oil, 20 kilogs.; lead turnings 1 kilog.; oxide of zinc, 5 kilogs.; Venice 
turpentine, % kilog. The whole is mixed and boiled for eight hours, 
then cooled and mixed with the following ingredients, with constant 
stirring: White copal, 5 kilogs.; sandarac, % kilog. 

THE question how to print red upon black paper has been answered 
by the Berlin Typographical Society. It is recommended to print first 
with varnish, and then twice with red, if the latter is to be an intense 


With natural colored paper the preliminary printing with varnish 
On paper 


hue. 
may be dispensed with, but the red must be printed twice. 


having a smooth surface (well glazed) the colors may be dusted on. 

AN economical substitute for rough calf or other skins, used in book- 
binding has lately been invented. Vellum cloth or some other suitable 
fabric is coated with an adhesive substance, such as is used in making 
flock-paper, and before the adhesive substance becomes dry, flock is 
dusted upon it. The resulting fabric resembles rough calf or other 
leather; the’ effect can be varied according to the particular dye 
previously applied to the flock. 

AuGustT BREHMER is perfecting a new thread sewing machine for 
bookbinders, of which great things are predicted. Although book 
binding is a trade in which hand labor must always be largely 
employed, the adoption of machinery is fast altering the complexion of 
the business, and has promoted the growth of vast bookbinding 
factories, conducted on a scale which a generation ago would have 
been thought impossible.— London Bookseller. 

THERE were nd paper mills in Holland at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Even as late as 1723 the country drew some of 
its supplies from France. When the Dutch began to manufacture, they 
were very jealous of the process being known, and imprisonment for 
life was the penalty for exporting any of their machines. The Germans 
made great efforts to obtain the secrets of manufacture, but it was only 
towards the end of the seventeenth century that some mills were erected 
in Germany. Half a century later Holland had lost so much of its 
trade, that upwards of one hundred mills ceased working. 

W. N. Crapp, of 270 Second street, Jersey City, New Jersey, has 
just placed upon the market a new series of type cases known as the 
“Economy Series,” which possess merits of no ordinary character. 
Among the special advantages of what is designated the “A” case, 
may be mentioned, that caps and small letters are laid alike; there is one 
case instead of two to handle; it saves one-third of travel of hand in 
plain composition ; one-half the time setting caps; one-quarter of time 
of justification and distribution, and holds enough long primer for 
an average day’s work. In our next we expect to present a diagram of 
the same. 

THE Chinese make a kind of India paper from the inner bark of 
the bamboo. The canes are first cut into pieces of four or five feet in 
length, made into parcels, and thrown into a reservoir of mud and 
water for about a fortnight to soften them; they are then taken out and 
carefully washed, every one of the pieces being again cut into filaments, 
which are exposed to the rays of the sun to dry and bleach. Then 
they are boiled in large kettles, and reduced to pulp in mortars by 
means of a hammer with a large handle, or by submitting the mass to 
the action of stampers, raised in the usual way by cogs on a revolving 
axis. The pulp being thus far prepared, a glutinous substance, extracted 
from the shoots of a certain plant, is next mixed with it in stated quan- 
tities, and upon this mixture chiefly depends the quality of the paper. 
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THE GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY, 217 and 219 North Main street, 
St. Louis, is one of the most solid and substantial business establish- 
ments of that city. Established in 1855, with a small capital and a 
small beginning, it has, by enterprise, fair and honorable dealing, and 
catering to the wants of the trade, succeeded in building up a reputation 
of which any firm may well feel proud; and as a result, can now boast 
of the most extensive trade in its line of any firm in St. Louis. It 
always carries a large and varied stock, while the position it occupies 
with the trade generally is its own best recommendation. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Atchison.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. No 
Gifficulty, but supply equal to demand. 

Brooklyn,—State of trade, dull; prospects, not flattering; composition on 
weekly and evening papers, 38 cents ; job printers, $17 per week. Plenty of subs 
here already. 

Cambridgeport.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bright ; bookwork, 40 to 42 
cents ; job printers, $16 to $18. We have more printers than can be kept busy. 

Cheyenne.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents ; evening, 3744 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
f2o. We have three men in this town to each ‘sit.’ 

Cincinnati.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37 cents; bookwork 40 cents ; job printers, per week, $18. 
No existing difficulty. 

Cleveland.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers per 
week, $12 to $15. There is considerable work here, but plenty of hands to do it. 
City directory work about completed, so that there are no inducements offered for 
printers to come here. 

Columbus.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 33%4 cents; bookwork, 33% to 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $14. There are enough of printers now here to do all the work offered. 

Dayton.—State of trade, medium; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents ; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 to 35 cents ; job printers, per weck, 
$15. The supply of printers is equal to the demand. 

Denver.— State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
45 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per week, $21. Acsur- 
plus of printers now here. 

Detroit.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job 
printers, per week, $14 and upward. Keep away from Detroit. There are from 
twenty to thirty men on the streets now. 

Dubuque.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 2614 cents; bookwork, 26% cents ; job printers, per week, 
$12. This town is well supplied with subs. 

Elmira.—State of trade, good ; prospects, fair ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. There 
is quite a number of traveling men here, but as a rule they have no difficulty in get- 
ting work. 

Evansville.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, a little better; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $12. More printers here than there is work for. 

Galveston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, ——; composition on morning 
papers, 4o cents; evening, 37% cents; bookwork, 4o cents ; job printers, per week, 
$18. No difficulty, but our advice is, keep away from Galveston, demand fully sup- 
plied. 
Grand Rapids-—State of trade very dull; prospects, fair, that work will pick 
up about September 1; composition on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $13. ‘There are plenty of men here now; in fact too many 
for the amount of work given out. The dull times have struck this place with a 
vengeance. 

Hamilton, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, somewhat better ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job 


printers, per week, $10. Hamilton is well supplied with printers. 


Indianapolis.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not very bright; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $15. Keep away. 

Joliet.—State of trade, fair; prospects, indefinite; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents ; bookwork, 27 cents; job printers,’ per week, 
$12 to $15. Joliet is filled up. 

Knoxville.—State of trade, dull; prospects, favorable ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$14. The two months’ summer dullness now reigns. 

La Fayette.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12. Stay away; one house has all its men laid off. 

Leadville.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 50 cents; job printers, per week, 
$26. No difficulty, but would not advise anyone to make this their objective point, 








Leavenworth.—State of trade, dull; prospects, good ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15 to $18. Leavenworth is the worst place in the Missouri valley for work. 

Lincoln.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. 
Everybody busy. 

Lockport.— State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on evening 
papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 26 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. Stay away. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, $18 to $20. 
A strike occurred in the Z.xfress office, and it has been ratted. Cause, reduction of 
prices to 40 cents. 

Memphis.—State of trade, medium ; prospects, excellent ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 45 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 4o cents ; job printers, per week, 
$18. We are engaged in boycotting the Evening Ledger. City full of printers. ~ 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, not as good as it should be; prospects, cannot be 
foretold ; composition on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $14 to $18. Subbing on Sentinel good, everything 
else very bad. We have too many apprentices; too many two-thirders, too many 
tourists ; in fact the city is too full of printers and would-be printers. 

Minneapolis.—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. Printers in search of employment will get sympathy, but not much 
work here now. Not much activity expected before the middle of September. Job- 
offices are running very light, so are newspaper offices. 

Mobile.—State of trade, medium; prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per week, 
$16, There has been a reduction of twenty per cent in wages since last report, Stay 
away. 

Montreal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, 32 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per 
week, $10. Have all the printers required. 

New Haven.— State of trade, dull; prospects, nothing extra ; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15 to $18. The Morning News still remains closed. All the men here 
that are needed. 

Omaha.—Siate of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning papers, 
33 and 34 cents; evening, 30 and 31 cents; bookwork, $15 per week ; job printers, 
per week, $15 to $18, Printers coming through don’t suffer. A new paper, called 
the Evening World, is to be started August 15. 

Ottumwa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 25 cents; evening, $10 to $12 per week; bookwork, $12 per week; job 
printers, $12 to $18 per week. Traveling printers may get a day or two’s work, but 
all situations are filled. No trouble. 

Pittsburgh.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. No difficulty, but Pittsburgh is overrun with printers. 

Portland.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$21. No trouble, but may have difficulty over the “boiler plate’’ matter. Not suf- 
ficient work to give employment to those already here. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, dull; prospects, favorable; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job compositors, 
per week, $16. Subbing is dull, and plenty of men to do it. 

Sacramento.— State of trade, no improvement; prospects, not brilliant; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $21. Plenty of men in town at present. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
Papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 and 50 cents; bookwork, 45 and socents ; job printers, 
per week, $18. Things are running pretty smooth at present, but we have more 
printers than ever before. Sub lists full. 

ion on 
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$13 to $15. There is trouble brewing, as a morning paper has put its hands on by the 
week, and is trying to make the men set a certain amount of type, at which they are 
complaining, and have taken the matter to the union. Printers had better stay 
away. 

St. Paul.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 38 cents ; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. 
We have more arrivals than departures. 

Terre Haute.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not flattering ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $12, The Evening Gazette works under the scale, The number of men here 
is equal to the demand. 

Toledo.— State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 33%4 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, $15. 
We are boycotting the Democrat and Saturday American*rat offices. 

Topeka.— State of trade, dull; prospects, poor at present; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, $15 per week; job print- 
ers, per week, $15. Both morning papers are controlled by Printers’ Protective 
Fraternity. Boycott still kept up. 

Toronto.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, 
$11 for 54 hours. Large number out of work. Keep away. 

Troy.—State of trade, not very good; prospects, none; composition on morning 
papers, 37% cents; evening, 32 cents; job printers, per week, $16. The Daily News, 
which since its inception had used plates and employed rats, and which was vigor- 
ously boycotted by No. 52, has suspended publication. 

Utica.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
35 cents; evening, 31% cents; bookwork, 3114 cents; job printers, per week, 
$12.50. Plenty printers here already. 

Washington.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
30 cents per hour. Avoid this city. 

Wheeling.—State of trade, very fair; composition on morning papers, 35 
cents ; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, $15. The town is 
flooded with printers. 

Wilkesbarre.— State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $14. Two or three good subs can find steady work. A new scale of 
prices went into effect last Sunday, but as all, or nearly all, the offices are paying 
the prices no difficulty is expected. 

Youngstown.—State of trade, good; prospects, look for better times ; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14. A fair supply of subs here, mostly traveling printers. 





OOKBINDERY FOR SALE.—Is located in a city of eighteen 
thousand inhabitants, the county seat of Santa Clara county, having the State 
Normal School, three universities, several public schools and churches, four banks, 
and in a 1ich, growing section of California. The bindery has a very complete out- 
fit, has been established three years, has a fair trade, which can be largely increased, 
and but one more small establishment of the kind in town. Will be act | for $2,500. 
A fine opening for a live man. Satisfactory reasons for selling. For particulars, 
address, MCNEIL BROS., San José, California. 








OBOFFICE FOR SALE.—A good opportunity for one or two 
arties to step into a long established business. Office cost over $8,000. Will 
sell for $4,500 if sale can be made before October. Failing health and a desire to 
change climate cause for selling. Office is complete for job and newspaper work. 
Has large and good fonts of nonpareil, brevier and long primer body letter; 200 fonts 
job type; cabinets, stands, cuts, rules, furniture, etc. ; 2 quarto Peerless jobbers ; 
1 Cottrell pony cylinder; 1 Potter cylinder, 24 by 36; paper cutter; card cutter, 
etc. ; safe, engine and boiler ; heated by steam ; sublet part of building, which gives 
rent free with a profit. Business paid over $4,000 profit each year for the past two 
ears. City has over 100,000 inhabitants. Address communications to Tur INLAND 
Pancras, hicago. 





| grpeicle ns of thirty years experience, posted in all the branches, 
is open for an engagement. Address for one month, stating particulars and 
salary, ‘‘ ALPHA,” care INLAND PRINTER, 





San Antonio.— State of trade, fair; prospects, very good; comp 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 and 4o cents. Keep 
away for the present. 

San Francisco.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition’on morning 
Papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. Two of our offices, Cad/ and Bulletin, are locked out. 

Seattle.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 50 cents; job printers, per week, $21. 
Enough resident subs to fill the demand. 

Sioux City.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 28 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; jub printers, per week, $14 
to $15. More printers here than needed. 


ITUATION WANTED.— Have had eight years experience in 
management of large printing establishment, making estimates, purchasing 
stock, soliciting business, employing help, etc.; understand cost of running 
machinery and doing all classes of work. Am also an experienced accountant, 
Address G, care THe INLAND PRINTER. 


Co foreman for a first-class joboffice in Texas. Must 


be sober, of good address, and a Pa practical 7ob compositor and 
pressman. Salary, $25.00 per week. Address ‘‘ MODEL OFFICE,” care INLAND 


Printsr, Chicago. 








ANTED— A situation by a competent and reliable printer, who 

will be at liberty after September 1. Six years’ experience; two years as 
foreman; would like experience in some city office. Good references. Address 
“ORANGE,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 





South Bend.—State of trade, fair; prospects, slightly improving ; composition 
on morning papers, 25 cents; evening 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, 
per week, $12. No difficulty. Supply of printers more than the present demand, 

Springfield.—State of trade, dull; prospects, gloomy; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. Very little work here at present, and plenty idle men. Will give 
immediate notice when business improves. 

Syracuse.— State of trade, very fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 and 30 cents ; job printers, 








ANTED—lIn the advertising department of a manufacturing 

establishment, a young man qualified to originate and execute plans for 
advertising ; energetic, trustworthy and capable of soliciting advertising ; he should 
be familiar with the printing business, and know something of printing inks. 
Address “‘ DESIRE,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED.— Printer in every city to act as agent for my patent 
improved “ Lightning”’ Sew Lock-up, and combined Side-stick and 
Liberal commissions. C. A, DIRR, Room 5, 51 and 53 La Salle street, 





uoins, 
hicago. 
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SIGMUND ULLMAN. 
FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 
Yes . . _ . ’ 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 
PASTE COLORS. 

The Largest and Most Complete Assortment in the Country. 
BRONZE POWDERS for Printing a spectralty. 


GERMAN PRINTING INKS IN TUBES, if desired. 


Ink free from skin and dust until used up. 


Keeps the 


Price List and Specimens sent on Application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 
51 Marpen LANE, NEW YORK. 


E, H. WIMPFHEIMER, 


INLAND PRINTER. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


TYPE AND BORDERS, 


Presses and Materials, 


WOOD TYPE, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD AND OTHER ENGRAVERS’ MATERIALS 
AND WOODS. 


PRINTERS’ “STRONG SLAT” CASES. 
(TRADE MARK.) 


/110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


Factory: Patsrson, N. J. N.B.—Macuinists’ PATTERN LETrrers. 





SAMUEL RAYNOR & Co. 


115 & 117 Wilham St., New York. 


Beg leave to announce that they are well prepared for the Fall Trade, with a 
arge stock of 


ENVELOPES 


Of every variety of paper, size and pattern, including parchment, bond, cloth-lined, 
wedding, and mourning, with paper to match. Odd sizes of Envelopes 
All as good as the best and cheap 


promptly made to order. 
Also a large stock of the 


as the cheapest. 
“Pure Irish Linen” & “Imperial Irish Linen” Papers 


Both High and Mill Finish, in folio and note size, with Envelopes to match. Also 
a splendid assortment of Papeteries. The trade invited to call and 


examine stock or write for samples. 


BOOK, 


Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Gro, N. Frienp, Vice-Pres’t 
Gro. B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Mills. 
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Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES, 


AnpbD Printers’ Toots or ALL KINDs. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, AND AT PRICES 
TO SUIT THE TIMES, 


Send for Specimens and Special Prices. 


201 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





== SUPERIOR ==— 


PRINTING INKS, 


MADE BY 


Tue ULLMANN & Puitrottr Mrc. Co. 
Nos. 56 and 58 Merwin, Corner of West Street 
CLEVELAND, O. 


For SALE BY 
GUSTAV HINSTORFF, 48 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, Third and Vine Sts., St. Louts, Mo. | 


KANSAS CITY PAPER CO., 420 West Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ROBERT ROWELL, Third Ave. and Market St., Louisville, Ky 
H. B. PARKER, Cass and Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO., 128 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 


CHAS. WELLS, Treas. | 
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For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 
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Material everywhere. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


JOHN H. STONEMET2. WALTER G. BENNETT. WALLACE MCGRATH. 


ssONEMET, 


Printers Machinery Co. 


RAI PA— 


ih 
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Fiand-F'eed Wewspaper Folding Machine. 


————- MANUFACTURERS OF - 
Paper Folding and Printers Machinery, Presses, 


Stereotype Apparatus, Mailers, Galleys, Chases, 


——AND-—— 








PRintuay SUPrLIES GENERALLY. 



































THE INLAND PRINTER. 








k. Hoe & Co. 


POWER 


I[nuclined 
Plane 
Shaving 
Machine. 


—_ 


DA i icy venient and accurate 
/ # | fi 











a i iy il | machine of its kind, and 
\ is used for truing up the 
plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
and much time saved in 
= making ready after 
plates are put on the 
press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 
wheel and screw. 


k. Hoe & Co. 
Routing 


Machine. 


This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an Le 
iron base. Power is communicated so 
to the upright shaft and thence by 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. = 
A spring rest prevents the tool =a 
from touching the plate till pressed —= 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves for tools, etc. 


OE SCO. so Grand Street, N.Y. 


199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, TUDOR ST., LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NO FLY OR DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
TO MAKE BED INCONVENIENT 
TO GET Ar. 


FEEDER CAN Trip THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 
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UNEQUALED DISTRIBUTION. 


306 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


HIGHEST SPEED. 





UNYIELDING IMPRESSION. 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
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Every TootH on CAmpsBeLL T'wo-REvo.uTIon Press Bep Rack Is a SEPARATE STEEL PIN. 


SHdV.L ON 


New York Office, 160 Wilham Street. 
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we /Vo Cast Iron Bed Rack as on wt other lwo-Revolution Presses. 
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PERFECT REGISTER. 





